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PART ONE 
THE SENTENCE ^'^"^^ 



INTRODUCTION 

The unit of study in ^ammar is the sentence. It is true that 
I grammar has much to say about words, but it deals with them only 

I as elements of sentences. It is the function of a word in a sentence 
that determines what part of speech it is, and, if it is inflected, what 
: form it shall take. 

I .^s language is only the garment in which thought clothes itself, 

grammar has both a logical and a formal side. On the former, it 

deals with the various logical relaticms that underlie the sentence ; on 

the latter, it deals with the external forms through which these 

relations are expressed. These forms differ in different languages. 

, and in the same language at different periods; but the relations 

underlying them are universal and unchangeable. They are the basic 

j facts of grammar. In our study of grammar, therefore, we shall 

■ proceed from the thought to the form in which, in the English lan- 

. guage. it embodies itself, 

I. 

THOUGHTS AND IDEAS 
Ideas. 

A sentence is the expression in words of a thought. The ma- 
terials of thought are ideas. To understand what an idea is, fix 
your mind on some object with which you are familiar, an orange, 
for example. No sooner do you think "orange" than an image 
of that fruit, more or less distinct, rises in your mind. This image 
is an idea. Not all ideas, however, are visual images. We have 
ideas of sounds, for example: we also have ideas of objects that 
we cannot perceive by any of the senses, as the soul and God ; that 
is, we have notions of what these things are, and these notions are 
ideas. 
Kinds of IdMB. 

1. If you analyze your idea of any object, you will find that it is 
made up of a number of other ideas. Your idea of an orange is 
made up of ideas of roundness, yellowness, juiciness, and the like: 
your idea of a bird includes not only ideas of size, color, and so on, 
but ideas of actions, as flight, song, and nest-building. Just so all our 
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ideas of objects are made up of ideas of their characteristic qualities 
and actions. These characteristics of objects are called their at- 
tributes: thus, we say that whiteness is an attribute of snow; that 
;:\ri6dom.is,ati attribute of God. 

• '■■It is.e'rid^^'jt^af an object idea is quite different from an attribute 
; ;i4ea: ..i\a pbjecf'ig. thought of as something that has an existence 
lia.Ufeyif ;;it maj-. be rmatter or mind. An attribute does not exist 
by itself; it belon^^Yo something else. There can be no such thing 
as white apart from a white object ; no such thing as wisdom apart 
from a wise being. 

An attribute may belong to an object, or it may belong to another 
attribute. If we think of the rapidly changing clouds, we think of 
change as an attribute of the clouds, and of rapidity as an attribute 
of the change. 

Exercise 1. 

Make a list of attributes that go to make up your idea of water, 

a mountain, the ocean, some familiar bird or animal, a person that 

you know. If both qualities and actions are included in your idea, 

make a list of each. 

2. Our ideas of objects include not only ideas of their qualities 
and actions, but also ideas of their relations to other things. If we 
picture a house, for example, we think of it as on a hilt, or in a 
valley, or by a stream, and we picture it in relation to its immediate 
surroundings. These are place relations, but we have ideas of vari- 
ous other relations also. 

3. Our ideas of objects, their attributes, and the relations that 
they bear to one another form the materials with which we think. 
Tbongbts. 

We are now ready to see what a thought is. You see a horse 
pulling a load. You think. That load is heavy. In what does this 
act of thinking consist? You have in your mind an idea of the 
load; you have also an idea, obtained from previous experience, of 
a heavy load. Comparing the two ideas, you form a judgment that 
heaviness is a quality of the load. In the same way, the thought. 
This apple is not ripe, is a judgment, or, in other words, a mental 
assertion, that ripeness is not a quality of the apple. The thought, 
Yonder tree is an oak, is a judgment that the tree in question be- 
longs to the class of oak trees. So, if you analyze any thought 
you may have, you will find that it ts a judgment, or, in other words, 
an assertion by the mind of the relation between two ideas. 
Elements of a Thongbt. 

It is evident that a thought has three elements: (1) The idea 
that is the subject of thought; (2) the idea that is asserted of the 
subject of thought; (3) the judgment, or mental assertion, con- 
cerning the relation between these two ideas. 
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The thoughts, That load is heavy, and. This apple is not ripe, 
illustrate the two different relations between ideas that can be as- 
serted. The first is an assertion that the two ideas are connected — 
that heaviness is a quality of the load; the second is an assertion 
that the two ideas are not connected — that ripeness is not a quality 
of the apple. These two relations give rise to affirmative judgments 
and negative judgments. 

Examine the following thoughts : 

1. The river is Targe. 

2. The birds are singing. 

3. This flower is a tulip. 

4. The house is on a hill. 

5. Wisdom is more to be desired than gold. 

■ 1. In 1, 2, 3, 4, what kind of idea is the subject of thought ? In 5, 
what word names the subject of thought? Wisdom is really only 
an attribute of wise beings ; but in this case the attribute is separated 
in thought from the objects to which it really belongs, and is itself 
made a subject of thought. The idea that was originally an at- 
tribute idea has thus become an object idea; for we may define 
an object idea as any idea that is a subject of thought; that is, any 
idea about which the mind can make an assertion. 

The idea of an attribute apart from any object, as wisdom, justice, 
grandeur, health, color, largeness, is called an abstract idea, because 
the attribute is in thought abstracted, or taken from, the object 
to which in reality it belongs. The idea of a substance is called .n 
concrete idea. Concrete means grown together, and a concrete 
idea is made up, as we hav? seen, of a group of attribute idea.s 
"grown together," as it were, to form a single object idea. 

(See a dictionary for the terms, substance and attribute, abstract 
and concrete.) 

2. Now examine the ideas asserted of the subjects of thought. 
In 1, what kind of idea is asserted? In 2? In 3, what kind of idea 
is the idea tulip? By calling a flower a tulip, do you ascribe attributes 
to it? How many? In 4, what is asserted of the house? 

The second idea of a thought, then, is either an idea of some at 
tribute or group of attributes, or an idea of the relation existing be- 
tween the object thought of and some other object. Some specific 
ideas that may be asserted are : 

1. Quality. — The leaves are green. The boy is truthful. 

2. Action. — The wind blows. The children are playing. 

3. State, or condition. — The rose is in full bloom. The 

man is ill. 

4. Number. — His wants are fezv. 

5. Position. — My home is I'rt the mountains. The city is 

yonder. 
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6. Ownership. — The book is mine. 

7. Class. — He is a» American. This flower is a rose. 

8. Identity. — I am the man. This is the house. 

Which of the above illustrations ascribe a single attribute to the 
subject of thought? A group of attributes? Some relation to 
another object? 

II. 
THE SENTENCE. 
Elements of the Sentence. 

Since a sentence is the expression in words of a thought, its ele- 
ments must correspond to those of the thought. A sentence has 
therefore three elements : 

1. A subject, to express the subject of thought. 

2. A predicale, to express the idea that is asserted of the 

subject of thought. 

3. A copula, to assert the relation between these two ideas. 
Any one of these elements may be either a single word or a group 

of words. 

s c p 

Glass is brittle. 

s c p 

Sait ti'oter is not good to drink. 

s c p 

All the Hotvers in the garden were in full bloom. 
Many grammarians divide the sentence into only two parts, ignor- 
ing the copula. The objections to this division are : ( 1 ) it is illog- 
ical, as it does not truly represent the thought divisions of the sen- 
tence; (2) it gives rise to a confusion in terms, as it employs the 
term predicate in a sense different from that in which it is used in 
logic. 
Fomui of tbe C^nla uid Predlcftte. 

In the examples gives above, the predicate and copula are separate 
words or groups of words. Examine the following sentences : 

1. The sun is shining brightly. 

2. The sun shines brightly. 

3. The rain was falling steadily. 

4. The rain fell steadily. 

It is evident that shines has the value of is shining and fell the 
value of was falling. That is. shines and fell express the attri- 
bute asserted of the subject and also assert the relation of that at- 
tribute to the subject. Each of these words, therefore, combines the 
offices of predicate and copula. Such sentences are very common. 

The predicate and copula may take still another form. Examine 
the following sentences : 

1. ITie Indians were apparently friendly. 
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2. The Indians seemed friendly. 

3. Velvet is soft to the touch. 

4. Velvet feels soft. 

5. The clouds were threatening in appearance. 

6. The clouds looked threatening. 
Analyze senlences I, 3, 5 into their ihr« elements. Compare s .. .._ _ 

and 2. What word in 2 contains the copula? Does it contain the attribute 
asserted of the subject? Does it contain a part of it? What word contains 
the most important part? In like manner, compare 3 and 4; 5 and 6. 

It is evident that the words seemed, feels, and looked, contain the 
copula, or asserting element, and also help to express the attributes 
asserted. In the same sentences the words friendly, soft, and threat- 
ening express the most important part of the attribute asserted. 

From what has been said, it appears that tiie second and third 
elements of a thought may be expressed in three different ways: 

1. Predicate and copula separate. 

2. Predicate and copula combined. 

3. Predicate and copula partly combined. 

Prove that a sentence must have three elements. Name and define them. 
Explain and illustrate the different forms that the predicate ;ind copuU 
may take. 

Exercise 2. 
Analyze the following sentences into their elements. When the 
form of the predicate and copula can be changed, change it. Note 
the effect. 

1. How sweet that rose smells! 

2. The tree grew tall and straight. 

3. A cloud of dust appeared in the distance. 

4. You appear weary. 

5. A chieftain's daughter seemed the maid. 

6. A dainty plant is the ivy green. 

7. The wind had become a gale. 

8. A man he was to all the country dear. 

9. The sound must seem an echo to the sense. 

10. The horse went lame. 

11. The door stood wide open. 

12. The task proved impossible. 

13. They were on the alert. 

14. Our fingers felt numb. 

15. The judge looked stern. 

16. The day is ending; the night is descending. 

In the following, use separate words for copula and predic.ite. and note 
tlie effect :— 

1. "They fiee! they flee!"— "Who flee?"— "The enemy!" 

2. The sun's rim dips, the stars rush out. 

At one stride comes the dark : 
With far-heard whisper, o'er the sea 
Oif shot the spectre-bark. 
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3. They take the castle by storm : they burst open the gates ; 
they drive back the heroic defenders of the fortress; they slay 
men, women, and children; they sack every room; they tear 
down the walls ; they leave not one stone upon another. They 
do their horrible work thoroughly. 

III. 

SOME CLASSES OF WORDS. 

1. Select all the words in Exercise 2 that name objects of thou^t; 
that is, things of which something can be asserted. In sentences 4, 
8, 13, what words bring object ideas to your mind without definitely 
naming the objects? What do we call words jthat name objects? 
Words that express object ideas without naming the objects? Frame 
a good definition for each of these two classes of words. 

2. Select all the words that assert. Which of them also express, 
or help to express, the attribute that is asserted? What class of 
words assert? How would you define this class of words? 

3. In sentences 1, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, II, 14, select the words that are 
used to describe objects. In the sentences. That vase is broken; A 
few apples are left in this basket; Much rain fell, select words that 
express some limitation of an object idea without describing the 
object. What are such limiting or descriptive words called? De- 
fine this class of words. 

4. These four classes of words are the most important ones used 
in forming sentences. Which of them can be used as subject? As 
predicate ? As copula ? As copula and predicate combined ? Illus- 
trate each of these points. 

The classes into which words are divided according to their use 
in the sentence are called parts of speech. 

IV. 

CLASSES OF VERBS ACCORDING TO THEIR FUNCTION. 

From Exercise 2, it is evident that verbs are of three classes 
according to their function in the sentence : 

1. The verb that merely asserts the relation between an object of 
thought and an attribute. This is called the pure verb, or copula. 
The verb be in its various forms is the only pure verb. 

2. Those verbs which not only assert, but also express the attri- 
bute asserted. These are attributive verbs. Most verbs belong to thi,^ 
class. 

3. Those verbs which are used chiefly to assert, while they also 
help to express the attribute asserted. Because of their resemblance 
to the pure verb, these are called copulative verbs. The pure verb 
and the copulative verbs may be classed together as link verbs, be- 
cause they link a predicate noun or adjective to the subject. 
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Mbst of the link verbs may be used also as attributive verbs. Be 
is an attributive verb when it expresses existence. 
EXSBCISE 3. 

Analyze the following sentences, classify the verbs, and point out 
the predicate nouns and adjectives : 

1. He looked very stem. 

2. He looked stemly upon the transgressors. 

3. Hope springs eternal in the human breast. 

4. Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight. 

5. There was tumult in the city. 

6. The gates stood wide open. 

7. Emest was now a man of middle age, and he seemed even 

older. 

8. The speaker's voice rang out clear and strong. 

9. Rip Van Winkle went away a youth, and returned an old 

man. 
10, Still waters run deep. 
U. The frightened populace ran hither and thither. 

12. Washington made a good president. 

13. The weary men lay stretched out on the ground. 

14. He proved a traitor to the cause. 

15. Faint and more faint the murmurs grew. 

Use the following both aa link verbs and as attrihutive verbs : appear, look, 
he, sit, stand, become, run, feel, taste, soutid, grow, continiie. 

V. 

TRANSITIVE AND TRANSITIVE VERBS. 

Verbs may express attributes of: 

1. Existence; as, We know that such things are. 

2. State, or condition ; as. The child sleeps. 

3. Action ; as. Winds blow and waves roll. 

Most verbs express action. Action is of two kinds ; that in which 
only a doer is concerned, and that in which both a doer and a re- 
cipient are concerned. If I sit, or rise, or stand, or go, these actions 
terminate with myself; but if I open a book, or close a window, or 
break a vase, or hurt my finger, die action is performed upon some- 
thing. 

Verbs that assert an action in which both a doer and a receiver arc 
concerned are transitive; all other verbs are intransitive. 

There are some transitive verbs, like possess, in which the idea of 
action is not prominent ; but these verbs have the distinctive mark of 
the transitive verb; for there cannot be a possessor without some- 
thing that is possessed. 
The Object. 

The transitive verb introduces a new element into the sentence. In 
the sentence. An oriole built this nest, an oriole denotes the subject of 
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thought, built asserts the action of the oriole, and this nest desig- 
nates the object acted upon. By doing so, it limits the meaning of 
the verb, restricting the building to nest building. A word that 
limits the meaning of a transitive verb by denoting the recipient of 
the action is called the object of the verb. 

When the actor and the recipient of the action arc the same, as in 
/ hurt myself, the object of the verb is called a reflexive object. 

Some verbs that are intransitive in meaning may have an object 

which expresses in noun form the idea that the verb asserts; for 

example. She sang a song. Such an object is called a cognate object. 

Cognate means ftamng the same origin. Show its propriety here. 

Exercise 4. 

In the following sentences, classify the verbs and distinguish the 
objects from the predicate nouns: 

1. On the' death of Victoria, Edward VII. became King of 

England. 

2. For a cap and bells our lives we pay; 
Bubbles we buy with a whole soul's tasking. 

3. The task proved a difficult one. 

4. The man proved his innocence. 

5. Arnold turned traitor to his country. 

6. Slowly the old woman turned the spinning wheel. 

7. More and more swiftly the great wheels turned, 

8. He lived a hero and died a martyr, 

9. He has houses and lands ; I have contentment. 

10. The rivers are the children of the mountains. 

11. He towered a foot above his fellows. 

12. Unto dying eyes, 

The casement slowly grows a glimmering square. 

13. I dreamed a dream the other night. 

14. The selfish defeat themselves. 
Fornu of TnuuttlTO VerlM. 

Examine the following sentences : 

1. The storm wrecked the vessel. 

2. The vessel was wrecked by the storm. 

3. The rain refreshes the flowers. 

4. The flowers are refreshed by the rain. 

Do sentences 1 and 2 express the same thought? Sentences 3 and 4? In 
what construction is vessel in sentence 1? in sentence 2? Howers in sentence 3? 
in sentence 4? What relation have the vessel and the flowers to the actions 
expressed by the verbs? Are the verbs in 2 and 4 transitive? If so, why? In 
sentences 1 and 3 the subject names the actor; what does it name in sentences 
2 and 4? Which sentences emphasize the actor? the thing acted upon? 

When the subject denotes the actor, the transitive verb is said to 
be in the active form, or active voice. When the subject denotes the 
recipient of the action, the verb is in the passive form, or voice. In 
our language, the passive form always consists of some form of be. 
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followed by the word that expresses the action. A verb form that 
consists of more than one word may be called a verb phrase; the 
passive form may therefore be called a passive verb phrase. In 
such a verb phrase the word expressing the action has logically 
the value of a predicate adjective, since it expresses the attribute 
that is asserted of the subject of thought. 

Exercise 5. 

1. In the paragraph at the end of Section II, beginning, "They 
take the castle," change all the verbs to the passive form and note 
the effect. 

2. Write a short paragraph describing the effects of a storm; 
use transitive verbs in the active form. Change them to the passive 
form and note the effect. 

Indirect Object. 

Some transitive verbs express actions in which three persons or 
things are concerned: the actor, the direct recipient of the action, 
and some person or thing (usually a pferson) indirectly affected by 
the action. In the action of giving, for example, there must be a 
giver, a thing givwi, and some one or something that receives the 
gift. 

In the following sentences, point out the words designating the actor, the 
direct recipient of the action, and the person or thing indirectly affected by it: 

1. She asked me many questions. 

2. We offered the beggar money. 

3. The employers paid the men good wages. 

4. He gave the fence a coat of whitewash. 

A word joined to a verb to denote the person or thing indirectly 
affected by the action is called an indirect object. 

In some cases, either the direct or the indirect object may be used 
alone; as, 

1. They paid good wages. (Direct) 

2. They paid the men. (Indirect) 

3. He forgave the offense. (Direct) 

4. He forgave the offender. (Indirect) 

When a verb has both a direct and an indirect object, it may, in 
some cases, be made passive in two ways ; as, 

1. We gave tfie beggar money. 

2. Mouey was given to the beggar. 

3. The beggar was given money. 

4. They offered him the position. 

5. He was offered the position. 

6. The position was offered him. 

Describe the two ways in which each of the above verbs has been made 
passive? The word which remains as object, as in sentences 3, 5, 6, is called 
the retained object. In which sentence is the indirect object retained? 
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Use each of the followioff verbs with both a direct and an indirect object; 
change to the passive: have, do, lell, make, offer, grant, bitild, bring, forgive, 
get. 

VI. 

MODIFIERS 
What a Modular If. 

The elements of a sentence are rarely so simple as in most of the 
sentences thus far studied. The subject of thought is often a com- 
plex idea, requiring a number of words for its expression. In the 
sentence, That high snow-covered mountain in the distance is Mount 
Shasta, the group of words forming the subject of the sentence con- 
veys a single idea ; that is, calls up a single mental image. But this 
idea is a complex one, made up of one m^in idea and several subordi- 
nate ideas. . The word mountain expresses the main idea. The word 
that and the phrase in the distance make the idea more definite. The 
words kigk and snow-covered emphasize certain attributes of the 
mountain. Each of the expressions associated with mountain adds 
an idea that in some way alters, or modifies, the main idea. The 
ideas expressed by high, snow-covered, and in the distance, might 
be asserted of the mountain ; but a thought is much more briefly 
and vividly expressed by assuming the less important ideas related 
to the subject of thought, and asserting only the most important. 

The predicate idea, too, is often complex. In the sentence. The 
old man walked slowly and feebly out of the room, the main predi- 
cate idea, that of walking, is made more definite by ideas of the 
manner and place of walking. In the sentence, The day was ex- 
tremely cold, the idea of coldness is made more definite by the word 
extremely, expressing the degree of coldness, 

A word or a group of words expressing an idea that alters another 
idea without being asserted of it is a modifier. 
AdJecUTO ModUen. 

In the first sentence used to illustrate modifiers, in what class of 
words do that, high, and snow-covered belong ? Why ? What parts 
of speech do adjectives modify? Why? 

Any word or group of words that modifies after the manner of 
an adjective is called an adjective modifier. 

We should distinguish between adjectives used as modifiers and 
those used as predicates. The predicate adjective expresses an idea 
that is asserted of the subject by a link verb; the adjective used as 
a modifier expresses an idea that is assumed to belong to an object 
idea. 
AdverUal Modifiers. 

In the sentences used to illustrate modifiers of the predicate, what 
part of speech is modified by slowly and feebly? What part of 
speech is modified by extremely? Do slowly, feebly, and extremely 
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express modifications of object ideas or of attribute ideas? Words 
that express modifications of attribute ideas are called adverbs. 

The sentences referred to above show that an adverb may modifj- 
the meaning of a verb or of an adjective. In the sentence, The Htc 
burns very brightly, what part of speech does very modify ? What 
parts of speech, then, are modified by adverbs ? Define an adverb. 
Any word or group of words that modifies after the manner of 
an adverb is called an adverbial modiHer. 
Fhruas. 

A group of words like in the distance, or out of the room, which 
expresses related ideas, but contains no assertion, is called a phrase. 
The sentences given to illustrate modifiers show that [Erases may 
be used both as adjective modifiers and as adverbial modifiers. 
Adveibs That B«come AdJocttvM. 

Some words and phrases that are usually adverbial may be used 
with the value of adjectives, especially predicate adjectives. When- 
ever a word or a phrase expresses an idea that is related to an 
object idea, it is, of course, adjective, and not adverbial in oiHce ; as, 
The wind without was eager and sharp. 
They are not here; they are away. 
The ship is at the bottom of the sea. 
The moon is up; the stars are out. 
His step was light, for his heart was so. 
My native land is beyond the sea. 
ExEscisE 6. 
Analyze the following sentences into entire subject, predicate, and 
copula. Analyze each modified element into principal term and 
modifiers. (An adverbial modifier frequently modifies the copula 
and predicate together rather than either one separately.) 

1. The sun was pouring down a yellow autumnal ray into 

the square of the cloisters. 

2. The clouds, within a little time, have gathered over al! 

the sky. 

3. Far upward in the mellow light 

Rose the blue hills. 

4. Outside her kennel, the mastiff old 
Lay fast asleep in moonshine cold. 

5. Once into a quiet village. 

Without haste and without heed. 
In the golden prime of morning. 
Strayed the poet's winged steed. 
fi. Along the roadside, like the flowers of gold 
That tawny Incas for their gardens wrought, 
Heavy with sunshine droops the golden-rod. 
7. This is certainly a wonderful spectacle. 
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8. The lights were out, and the room was in darkness. 

9. They were already far away. 

10. At last those six weary hours were over, and with shouts 

and laughter the children trooped out of the little old 
school-house by the roadside. 

11. The moon above the eastern wood 
Shone at its full ; the hill-range stood 
Transfigured in the silver flood. 

Exercise 7. 

Amplify the following by means of modifiers so as to make a con- 
nected story. Picture the scene vividly to yourself, and choose and 
arrange the modifiers so as to describe it vividly : 

Clouds gathered. Wind blew. Rain fell. Waves dashed. A ship 
was seen. It made signals. A crowd gathered. A life-boat put off. 
It returned. There was joy. 

VII. 
NOUNS AND PRONOUNS AS ADJECTIVE MODIFIERS 
PonMBBlTa ModlfleiB. 

In the sentence, Sunnyside was Irving's home, Irving's limits the 
meaning of home by telling whose home is spoken of. It is therefore 
called a possessive modifier. Possessive modifiers may express vari- 
ous other ideas than that of possession ; but they take their name from 
their most frequent and important use. Some of the ideas that they 
may express are illustrated by the following sentences: 

1, The sun's rays warm the earth. (Source) 

2. Caesar's assassination was resolved upon. (Recipient of 

the action named by the modified noun.) 

3. The judge's decision was made known. (Doer of the 

action named by the modified noun.) 

4, A plant's leaves are its lungs. (The whole of which the 

leaves are a part.) 
Possessive nouns and pronouns may be used in all the construc- 
tions of adjectives. In the following sentences they have the con- 
struction of predicate adjectives. 

The task is mine, not yours. 
This house is Mr. Brown's. 
The expression, "this sweet wee wife of mine," illustrates an 
idiomatic use of the possessive; Possession is here expressed in 
two ways at once : by the word of and by the possessive form of the 
pronoun. > 

ApposlUve Uodlflen. 
Examine the following sentences : 

1. The sun, a snow-blown traveler, sank from sight. 

2, My friend the doctor loves a good joke. 
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3. The earth itself seemed to shake. 

For what purpose is each of the italicized words used? 
Nouns and f)ronoun5 added to other nouns or pronouns for ex- 
planation or emphasis are called appositive modifiers. 
An appositive may precede the modified word. 

An energetic and ambitious man, he made his way to 
the front. 
When an appositive noun modifies a possessive, only one of the 
words takes the possessive sign ; as. 

We visited Longfellow the poet's home. 
A noun may be in apposition to a whole statement; as, 
He climbed the precipice — a daring feat. 

VIII. 

NOUNS AS ADVERBIAL MODIFIERS 

We have already noticed two constructions of the noun — the direct 
and the indirect object — which are, in a broad sense, adverbial con- 
structions, since the noun or pronoun used in either of these ways 
limits the meaning of a verb. But as the ideas expressed by the 
direct and indirect object are not such as are expressed by adverbs, 
we give these modifiers a distinctive name, calling them objects, or 
objective modiHers. 

A noun may be used to modify in the way in which an adverb 
modifies; yet it is still a noun, since it still names an object-idea 
and takes adjective modifiers. 

Examine the following sentences : 

1. The wind blew all day. 

2. The room is ten feet high. 

4. He sailed a week ago. 

5. They live a mile away. 

What do the italicized expressions modify ? What do they tell ? 
How are these nouns like adverbs? By what parts of speech are 
they modified ? 

Nouns used adverbially usually express measure. As they are in 
the objective case, they are sometimes called "adverbial objectives." 

Occasionally a noun is used in a similar way to modify another 
noun ; as. Our journey home was uneventful. It is then, of course, 
an adjective modifier. 

exERCISE 8. 

In the following sentences, point out and explain all nouns and 
pronouns used in any construction that you have studied, and all 
adjective and adverbial modifiers : 

1. Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice; 
Take each man's censure, but reserve thy judgment. 

2. Something wicked this way comes. 
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3. The sight of his old home did him good. 

4. He struck his foe a blow in the back. 

5. The woodman's axe lies free, 

' And the reaper's work is done. 

6. It is the lark, the herald of the mom. 

7. One burnished sheet of living gold. 
Loch Katrine lay beneath him rolled. 

8. He towered a foot above his fellows. 

9. The bird was given its liberty. 

10. They allowed the prisoners abundance of food. 

11. Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul. 

12. I will make thee beds of roses, 

13. They wished us good luck. 

14. My husband hies him home ; thither will I wend my way. 

15. My grandfather told me this story twenty years ago. 

16. A short distance off was a woodman's cottage. 

17. The policeman found the child his hat, and started him 

homeward. 

18. The dying man left his son a handsome fortune, the fruit 

of years of toil and self-denial. 

19. One thorn of experience is worth a whole wilderness of 

wamit^. 

20. At the time of his death, Shakespeare was fifty-two years 

of age. 

21. The man fell full length on the floor. 

22. Ten long years before, he had been taken by force from 

his home. 

23. God gives us love ; something to love he lends us. 

24. I do not care a snap for her ; her beauty is only skin deep. 

25. He refused to help them — a refusal that he bitterly re- 

pented. 

IX. 

NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES AS OBJECTIVE PREDICATES 

Examine the following sentences : 

1. The rain made the ground moist. 

2. His illness left him weak. 

3. The earthquake made the building a ruin. 

4. I walked myself tired. 

What are the verbs? What words are objects of the verbs? Did the raiu 
iiHike the ground? What word must be taken with make to tell the effect of 
the rain upon the ground? What does this word express an attribute of? In 
sentences 2, 3, 4 do the verbs alone fully express the action ? What words arc 
taken with them? What relation has each of these words to the object of iht 
verb? To the verb itself? 

Such words are called objective predicates because they are taken 
with the verb to express the predicate idea, while they also modify 
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the object ; they usually express an attribute of the object that results 
from the action asserted by the verb. 

In the given sentences, what parts of speech are used as objective predi- 
cates? Change the verbs to the passive form, and determine the construction 
of the words that were originally objective predicates. 

Objective predicates, appositives, and predicate noims and adjec- 
tives are sometimes preceded by the introductory word as; for 
example : 

He was regarded as honest. (Predicate adjective) 
As a politician, he was successful. (Appositive) 
The Queen appointed Gladstone as Prime Minister. (Ob- 
jective predicate) 

Exercise 9. 
In the following sentences explain all the constructions that have 
been studied : 

1. The Emancipation Proclamation set the slaves free. 

2. They proclaimed him king. 

3. They proved themselves worthy of confidence. 

4. They were proved worthy of confidence. 

5. The Hon. Peyton Randolph, a delegate from Virginia, 

was appointed as chairman. 

6. The crowd gave the soldiers three cheers. 

7. He foolishly lent the gambler, a ruined and reckless man, 

almost his whole stock of ready money. 

8. By his enemies he was called a coward. 

9. A bee never gets lost. 

10. In the fullness of my heart, I laid bare our plans before 

him. 

11. Finally he shook himself free from the dreary spell of 

the place. 

12. A French king was brought prisoner to London. 

13. Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York. 

14. Two kinds of men make good teachers — young men, and 

men who never grow old. 

15. Daily work keeps the souF strong and sane. 

16. He told the children many strange stories of the sea. 

17. Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear. 

18. At last he was elected president of the company, the 

almost irresponsible master of enormous interests. 

19. Only the steersman had kept genuine and unornamented 

the costume of his race — the white linen leggings, the 
quilted cuirass, the bear's fur cloak. 

20. The owners of the house had never made it their perma- 

nent home. 
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21. Centuries ago the granite crumbled and the marble be- 

came dust. 

22. Through life's dark road his sordid way he wends, 
An incarnation of fat dividends, 

23. Your young men shall see visions, and your old men shall 

dream dreams. 

24. He regarded himself as the servant of the people. 

25. Shorter and shorter now the twilight clips the days. 

X. 
PREPOSITIONS AND PREPOSITIONAL PHRASES 
Ilw PnposiUon. 

It was said in Section I that we usually think of objects in rela- 
tion to other objects. For example, we picture a house as being on 
a hill, or under a hill, or in a valley. We also think of objects as 
related to actions. For example, a garden may be related in various 
ways to a person's walking ; he may walk toward the garden, past 
it, around it, into it, through it. All these are space relations ; but 
we think of actions and events as having time relations also. One 
event occurs before another or (^ter another. Some other relation; 
are illustrated by the following sentences : 
The man died of a fever. (Cause) 
He labored for the good of humanity. (Purpose) 
They entered upon the task zvith enthusiasm. (Manner) 
The house was entered by the robbers. (Agency) 
The roof of the bouse was blown off. (Partitive relation) 

To express these various relations is the office of the preposition. 

What kind of idea is expressed by the word following the preposition? 
What parts of speech, then, may be SO used? What does the preposition do in 
the sentence? Define a preposition. 
T&e PreposltloiiKl Fhrue. 

The preposition with the noun or pronoun following it, or with 
that word and its modifiers, forms a prepositional phrase. Preposi- 
tional phrases are usually either adjective or adverbial in office ; but 
sometimes a prepositional phrase is used as the object of another 
preposition, and thus has the value of a noun ; as. They came from 
beyond the mountains. The italicized phrase names the place whence 
they came. 

Prepositional phrases and prepositions themselves may be modified 
by adverbs; as, They live just beyond the bridge. I went only to 
the gate. 

When an adverb modifies a preposition, does it express a modi- 
fication of an attribute or of a relation? 

Sometimes a group of words is used as a preposition ; as, according 
to, because of, out of, on account of. 

After the words like and near, used either as adjectives or adverbs, 
the preposition is usually omitted. 
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EXEKCISE 10. 

In the following sentences, what is the construction of each prepo- 
sitional phrase? What relations are expressed by the prepositions? 
Analyze the sentences fully. 

1. The prayer of Ajax was for light. 

2. We piled with care our nightly stack 
Of wood against the chimney back. 

3. From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 
Leaps the live thunder. 

4. Under a spreading chestnut tree 

The village smithy stands. 

5. He kept himself in a happy mood. 

6. Yon harvesters 

Make glad their nooning underneath the elms 
With tale and riddle and old snatch of song. 

7. She had come a long way, and the fatigue of the journey 

was on her face. ■■ 

8. The pleasant homes of England, 

How beautiful they stand, 

Amid their tall ancestral trees. 

O'er all the pleasant land. 

9. Down the street, with laughter and shout. 
Glad in the freedom of school let out, 
Come the boys. 

10. He appeared decidedly ill at ease. 

11. After two hours' walking, I reached a little dwelling quite 

by itself, at the bottom of a glen. 

12. They stared us almost out of our wits, 

13. From within the house came the sound of laughter and 

song. 

14. Humanity, with all its fears. 
With all tlie hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate. 

15. At last, the feast was over, the lights were out, and the 

castle was in silence. 

16. The child crawled out from under the table and looked 

from the window into the street below. 

17. We'll wait upon your grace till after supper. 

18. Through the glass the 'clothes-line posts 
Looked in like tall and sheeted ghosts, 

19. A thousand feet bMieath us was the arching head of a 

waterfall. 

20. A man came from behind the hedge and went straight 

down the crooked lane. 

21. No one but yourself can do you any real harm. 
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22. Circumstances are beyond the control of man, but his 

conduct is in his own power. 

23. We take no note of time but from its loss. 

24. Why are you not on your way home? 

XL 
INDEPENDENT EXPRESSIONS. 
An independent expression is one that has no grammatical relation 
to other words. 
Noons. 
Nouns are used independently : 

(1) In direct address; as, Polly, put the kettle on. The subject 
of the sentence is the pronoun you understood. Polly is used merely 
to call the attention of the person spoken to. 

(2) By exclamation; as. 

The sea! the sea! the open sea! 

(3) By pleonasm; as. Your fathers, where are they? Were this 
sentence in the ordinary form, fathers would be the subject. For 
emphasis, this word is put at the beginning of the sentence, and its 
place as subject is taken by they. Except for emphasis, this con- 
struction is not authorized by good use : "Mary she went to the city, 
but John he staid on the farm," is bad English. 

(See a dictionary for pleonasm.) 
Ezpl«UTM. 

No one was in the room. 
There was no one in the room. 
These sentences are precisely alike in meaning, but differ in 
form. When there is used, as in this instance, merely as a form 
word, to throw the subject after the verb, it is called an expletive. 
(See dictionary.) 

To worry never does any good. 
It never does any good to worry. 
For what purpose is it used in the second sentence ? Does it alter 
the meaning of the sentence? What shall we call it? Why? 
Parenthvtlc Ezpresaloiu. 

However, much remains to be thankful for. 
It was, in truth, a great mistake. 
Between you and me, I do not believe the story. 
In fact, there was nothing else to do. 
What expressions in the above sentences are parenthetic? Do 
they alter the thought expressed by the remainder of the sentence ? 

Such expressions are independent. 
Sentence WortU. 

(1) Yes and no, usually classified as adverbs, are independent 
words equivalent to sentences. In answer to the question. IVill 
you go? yes means / li'ill go, and no means / will not go. 
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2) 

(2) Words like oh, alas, hurrah, are always independent. They 
express in emotional form what a sentence would express without 
emotion. Alas, for example, expresses forcibly what the sentence, 
/ am very sorrowful, would express more feebly. 

These words of emotion are called interjections. Define an in- 
terjection. 
Pnnctiutoii of Indepandant Bxprawoons. 

(1) Parenthetic expressions and independent nouns (except 
those used as exclamations) are set oil by the comma. 

(2) Exclamatory expressions are followed by the exclamation 
point. 

(3) Expletives require no punctuation. 

XII. 
CLASSES OF SENTENCES ACCORDING TO USE. 

1. The beg^r is old and infirm. 

2. What does he want? 

3. Give him food. 

4. What a pitiful sight he is ! 

For what purpose is each of the above sentences used? Give each a name 
according to its use. Our minds can know, feel, and will. Select the sentence 
or sentences that correspond to each of these forms of mental activity? 

Each of these classes of sentences' has its own distinctive form. 
The declarative sentence may be regarded as the type from which the 
others are variations. All the sentences we have studied belong to 
this type. 

The interrogative sentence has two distinctive forms, according 
to the element of the thought which is unknown. 

1. Is the sun shining? 

2. May we go with you? 

3. What is he doing? 

4. Who broke the window? 

5. What is that noise? 

6. Whom did you see? 

7. Where are you going? 

8. Which road shall you take? 

Detennine what element of the thought is unknown in each of tlie above 
questions. How do sentences 1 and 2 differ in form from declarative sen- 
tences? What is distinctive in the form of the other six sentences? Make a 
general statement concerning the forms of the interrogative sentence. 

Describe the form of the imperative sentence as ilhistratcd by the 
following examples : 

1. Go at once. 

2. See you to that. 

3. Forgive my offense. 
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The exclamatory sentence is illustrated by the following : 

1. How strange you look I 

2. What a terrible storm I 

3. How beautiful! 

4. What a calamity 1 

What exclamatory words are used? How else do the sentences differ from 
declarative sentences? Change each to the declarative form and note the 
efiect. When may exclamatory sentences be appropriately used? 

One form of sentence is sometimes used in place of another. You 
are going to-morrowf is declarative in arrangement but interrogative 
in use. In "They fleet they fleet" the declarative form is used in 
an exclamatory way. The interrogative form is sometimes used to 
make a thought emphatic; as, 

"Is thy servant a dc^, that he should do this thing?" 
"Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?" 

This use is appropriate only when strong feeling is to be expressed. 

Find or make five illustrations of the exclamatory sentence, and five of the 
interrogative sentence used for emphasis. Giange to declarative sentences and 
note the effect. Use correct punctuation.' 

Define each of these four classes of sentences. Describe the distinctive 
form or forms of each. 

ExEHCISfi 11. 

Classify and analyze the following sentences : 

1. The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands. 

2. There is tumult in the city, in the quaint old Quaker town. 

3. What may it be, the heavy sound 

That moans old Branksome's turrets round ? 

4. Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul [ 

5. Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear, 

6. Backward, turn backward, O Time, in your flight ! 
Make me a child again, just for to-night I 

7. Brisk wielder of the birch and rule. 
The master of the village school 
Held at the fire his favored place. 

8. For many years he served as a soldier, and was regarded 

as brave and honorable. 

9. The view from the mountain is worth the weary climb. 

10. Put me anywhere for to-night ; I must be off early in 

the morning. 

11. Thus he came safe and sound to the end of his journey. 

12. They were told many strange stories of the sea. 

13. He preached in a little church something like a barn. 

14. Like to an angel of peace she seemed 3iat day. 
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15. That hand was cold, a frozen thing; 
It dropped from his like lead, 

16. Ah, cruel fate that closed to thee, 
O sleeper by the northern sea. 
The gates of opportunity ! 

17. Kingly art thou, with glory on thy brow as a diadem. 

18. The Shepherd of the People! what ruler ever won the 

name like this dead President of ours? 

XIII. 
CI,ASSES OF SENTENCES ACCORDING TO STRUCTURE 
Thus far we have considered sentences that express a single 
thought ; these are called simple sentences. But a number of related 
thoughts may be combined to form a larger thought. Excellence of 
style depends largely on the skill with which these combinations are 
made. Thoughts may be related to each other in two ways : they 
may be coordinate, or one may be subordinate to the other. There 
are various coordinate relations and various subordinate relations. 
The first give rise to the compound sentence; the second to ths 
complex. 

ExERCise 12. 
Study the following combinations of thoughts; determine which 
sentences are compound and which are complex, and note the dif- 
ferent relations expressed between the thoughts : 

I, (a) The rains have been abundant, and all the hills are 
green and beautiful. 

(b) When the rains have been abundant, all the hills are 

green and beautiful. 

(c) The rains have been abundant; consequently all the 

hills are green and beautiful. 

(rf) As the rains have been abundant, all the hills are green 
and beautiful. 

(e) All the hills are green and beautiful because the rains 
have been abundant. 
2.(o) Life invests itself with inevitable conditions; but the 
unwise seek to dodge them. 

(b) Life invests itself with inevitable conditions, which the 
unwise seek to dodge. 
3.(0) Massachusetts and Virginia were of very different 
origin and character ; but they were the two colonial 
leaders. 

(b) Though Massachusetts and Virginia were of very dif- 
ferent origin and character, they were the two co- 
lonial leaders. 
4.(0) The experiment failed completely; therefore it was 
never tried again. 
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(fr) Since the experiment failed cwnpletely, it was never 

tried again. 
(c) The experiment failed so completely that it was never 

tried again. 
5.(a) Commit a crime and the earth is made of glass. 

(b) If you commit a crime the earth is made of glass. 

(c) To him who commits a crime the earth is made of 

glass. 

XIV. 

COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

The members of a compound sentence may be related to each 
other in the following ways: 

1. The sky was clear, and the moon was shining. 

2. Sorrow may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the 

morning. 

3. Relief must be sent at once, or it will be too late. 

4. Frosts came early ; therefore the com did not ripen. 

5. The inhabitants must have fled in haste ; for everywhere 

were signs of disorder. 

6. A character is like an acrostic or Alexandrian stanza; 

read it forward, backward, or across, it still spells the 
same thing. 

Determine definitely what relation the second member of each 
sentence bears to the first. What words in sentences 1-5 express the 
relations between the thoughts? 

Words that show the connection bMween thoughts and have no 
other use in the sentence are called conjunctions. If the connected 
thoughts are coordinate, the conjunction is called a coordinating 
conjunction; if one thought is subordinate to the other, the conjunc- 
tion is called a subordinating conjunction. 

All the relations expressed by coordinating conjunctions are illus- 
trated in sentences 1-5, Name them, and think, if you can, of other 
conjunctions expressing the same relations. Why is no conjunction 
used between the two members of sentence 6? 

Write compound sentences illustrating the different relations be- 
tween coordinate thoughts. 
Compoand Snbjecta uid Fr«dlcateB. 

When the members of a compound sentence have the same sub- 
ject, the sentence may often be contracted into a sentence with a 
compound predicate ; as, 

The clouds gathered ; they overspread the sky. 
The clouds gathered and overspread the sky. 

When the predicates are the same, the sentence may often be con- 
tracted into one with a compound subject ; as. 
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Plants need sunshine, and children need it. 

Plants and children need sunshine. 

The fields were white with snow ; the trees were white ; the 

distant hills were white. 
The fields, the trees, and the distant hills were white with 
snow. 
Modifying elements also may be compounded; as, We went in the 
morning, in the afternoon, and in the evening. 

In this way a few coordinating conjunctions, especially and, or, 
and nor, have come to connect words with words and phrases with 
phrases. 

As a connective of words, how does a conjunction differ from a 
preposition ? 
PmtctnsitLoti. 

Notice the sentences given for illustration, and fonn a rule for 
the punctuation of compound sentences; for the punctuation of a 
series of words or phrases. 

XV. 

CLAUSES— COMPLEX SENTENCES. 

A clause is a group of words expressing a thouf^t that forms a 
part of a larger thought. 

A compound sentence, as we have seen, is composed of two or 
more independent clauses connected in thought. 

A complex sentence is composed of one principal clause, and one 
or more subordinate clauses. 

Examine the following sentences : 

1. A brave people who love freedom will not long submit to 

tyranny. 

2. When oppression becomes too severe to be borne, they 

will resist. 

3. They believe that death is better than slavery. 

Why are the italicized expressions clauses ? What word does the 
first one modify? the second? In sentence 3, what relation has the 
italicized clause to believe? What part of speech has each of these 
clauses the value of? Why? 

A subordinate clause is a clause that performs the office of either 
an adjective, an adverb, or a noun. 

(Some granunarians confine the term clause to subordinate 
clauses.) 

ADJECTIVE CLAUSES. 

An adjective clause is sometimes equivalent in meaning to an 
adjective or an adjective phrase; as, 

A wise man will act prudently. 

A man of ivisdom will act prudently. 

A man who is wise will act prudently. 
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More frequently, however, it expresses what could not well be ex- 
pressed by a single word or even by a phrase ; as, 

A man who concentrates ail his energies upon a single object U 
almost certain to accomplish it in the end. 
Kinds of Adjective OUnaei. 

In the two sentences. 

Water that is salt is not good to drink. 
Ocean water, which is salt, is not good to drink, 
the adjective clauses have a very different value. If the clause were 
omitted from the first sentence, the noun water would include all 
water ; the clause limits it to salt water. If the clause were omitted 
from the second sentence, the meaning of ocean water would not be 
altered : the clause merely states an attribute already implied ; its 
only use is to describe. Clauses of the first sort are restrictive, and 
those of the second are non-restrictive. 

How do they differ in punctuation ? Why ? 

Determine whether the adjective clauses in the following sen- 
tences are restrictive or non-restrictive, and punctuate the sentences 
accordingly : 

1. He that loses his conscience has nothing left that is 

worth keeping, 

2. The room had cornices of heavy carved work in which 

flowers and grotesque faces were strangely inter- 
mingled. 

3. Ichabod who had no relish for this strange midnight 

companion now quickened his steed. 

4. The bridge that had spanned the river at this point had 

been carried away by a fiood. 

5. We stood on the spot where the Pilgrims landed. 

6. The horizon was of a fine golden tint which changed 

gradually into a pure apple green. 
Intcodnctray Words. 

The word that introduces an adjective clause has two uses: it 
joins the clouse to the modified word, and also performs some oflSco 
in the clause. This office is most commonly that of a pronoun, in 
which case the introductory word is a relative pronoun; but it may 
be that of an adverb or an adjective, in which case the introductory 
word is a relative adverb or a relative adjective. 

Words introducing adjective clauses: Pronouns: who, which, 
that, as, but (the last two rarely). Adverbs: where, when, whence, 
whither, why, wherein, etc. Adjective: which. 

Exercise 13. 

Point out all adjective clauses in the following sentences ; drter- 

mine whether they are restrictive or non-restrictive; classify the 
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introductory words and tell what offices they perform: 

1. They returned to the land whence they came. 

2. Tell me the reason why you went. 

3. He is the freeman whom the truth makes free. 

4. The Ode on Immortality is the high-water mark which 

the intellect has reached in this age. 

5. Wordsworth set an example of a modest household, 

where comfort and culture were secured without any 
display. 

6. I delight in these hospitable estates, in which every cue 

has a kind of property. 

7. I found myself among noble avenues of oaks and elms, 

whose vast size bespoke the growth of centuries. 

8. It is a land whereof we have often heard. 

9. There is no fireside, howsoe'er defended, 
But has one vacant chair. 

10. Silver and gold have I none; but such as I have give I 

thee. 

11. I could give rare descriptions of snug junketing parties 

at which I Have been present. 

12. On the shelves were rows of books, such as pertained to 

his work. 

13. There is no difficulty but can be conquered by an indom- 

itable will. 

14. Bunyan was in prison twelve years, during which time he 

wrote Pilgrim's Progress. 

15. He will never be the man that his father was. 

In sentences 1, 2, S, 7, 8, substitute phrases for the introductory words, and 
tell how the phrases are used. 

In sentences 9, 13 substitute two words for but and explain the use of each. 

In sentences 10, 12 substitute another relative pronoun for as, making what- 
ever other changes are necessary. 

What have you learned from these substitutiona ? 

Make a list of the different constructions in which relative pronouns are 
used in the above Exercise. 

What is the difference in use between the relative pronouns who, which, 
that? Where should adjective clauses be placed? Why? 

NOUN CLAUSES. 

When a clause is used in any of the constructions of the noun, it is 
called a noun clause. 

Determine the construcfion of the italicized clause in each of these sen- 



1. Thai you have wronged me doth appear in this. 

2. But Brutus says he was ambitious. 

3. Caesar's fault was that he was ambitious. 

4. The fact that Caesar was ambitious caused his downfall. 

5. Mark Antony told of what Caesar had done for Rome. 

6. A man can make himself what he wills to be. 
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When a noun clause is the real subject of a sentence, it is fre- 
quently placed after the verb, and the word it is used before the 
verb as an expletive ; as. It was evident that our guide had lost the 
way. It in this use is sometimes called an "anticipative subject" 

A noun clause may be used without a preposition where a noun 
would require one. 

1. We were convinced of his innocence. We were convinced 

that he was innocent. 

2. His friends were glad of lUs arrival. He friends were 

glad that he hod arrived. 

3. He was sure of success. He was sure that he should suc- 

ceed. 
It is evident that the relations of the above clauses to the words 
were convinced, glad, and sure are the same as the relations of the 
nouns innocence, arrival, and success; but the prepositions are 
omitted before the clauses, while they are used before the nouns. 
InUodnctotr Words. 

1. Conjunctions, most frequently that. The conjunctions do not 
join the noun clause to any word ; but they introduce it, and show its 
subordinate relation in the sentence. 

2. Relative pronouns: what, whoever, whatever, whichever; 
sometimes who in place of whoever. Some of these words may also 
be relative adjectives. 

Take whichever you wish. (Rel. Pro.) 

Take whatever book you wish, (Rel. Adj.) 
The relative pronouns that introduce noun clauses have no ex- 
pressed antecedents, because the antecedents are implied in the pro- 
nouns ; in this they differ from the relative pronouns that introduce 
adjective clauses. 

3. Relative adverbs: where, whence, why etc. These have the 
same double value as the relative pronouns that introduce noun 
clauses. 

4. When a noun clause is either a direct or an indirect question, 
it is introduced by the conjunction whether or if, or by an interroga- 
tive pronoun, adjective, or adverb. 

1. Tell me whether the train has arrived. 

2. She asked where we were going. 

3. The question is, what shall we do? 
Pnnctiuttott. 

Notice that the noun clause is rarely set off by a comma, because 
it is very closely connected with the main clause. 
Exercise 14. 
Combine or alter the following, so that one of the thoughts in each 
group shall be expressed by a noun clause : 

1. How does the grass grow? Tell me that. 
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2. They were mistaken ; the event proved it. 

3. Our friends will arrive tpnighL I am certain of it. 

4. The family was among the most popular in the neighbor- 

hood. This was acknowledged by everybody. 

5. Jack was a coward. All the boys held this opinion. 

6. No labor honestly and earnestly done can come to noi^ht ; 

this is an inspiring thought. 

7. The house had not been shut night or day for a hundred 

years; we were told this. 

8. All empires are doomed to changes and revolutions; so 

say philosophers. 

9. Anyone who does his best will gain some measure of 

success. I am convinced of this. 

10. Something had happened ; everyone was talking about it. 

11. What can you do? The world will ask you this, 

12. An oriole has her nest somewhere. I know the place. 
How many of the above sentences have been improved by the alteration? 

Teil the construction of each noun clause. 

EXERCISE 15. 

Analyze the following sentences : 

1. The narrow, grassy way is the old road which in the 

month of April, 1775, led to a brieve that crossed the 
stream at this point. 

2. I know a bank whereon the wild thyme grows. 

3. These were the circumstances under which tragedy made 

its first appearance. 

4. We shall be known in after years by what we ourselves 

have done. 

5. All that mankind has thought or done, it is lying in magic 

preservation in the pages of books. 

6. Take away what the Greeks have given us, and I can 

hardly imagine how low the modem European would 
stand. 

7. The important question is not. Where do you stand? but. 

Which way are you going? 

8. In a deep recess, at a little distance, was a covered seat, 

in which two or three poorer travelers were resting. 

9. There is this peculiarity in such a solitude — that the trav- 

eler knows not who may be concealed by the innumer- 
able trunks and the thick boughs overhead. 

10. Who can tell whither he may be driven by the uncertain 

currents of existence? 

11. Aaron had made an outwork of his mother's chair, and 

was peeping round from behind it. 
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12. It has been said that men are what their mothers make 

them. 

13. The village all declared how much he knew ; 
'Twas certain he could write, and cipher, too. 

14. And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 

15. Why me the stem usurper spared I knew not. 

16. Half the ill we do was done by Mr. Nobody. 

17. We are all desirous that the future shall bring us success. 

18. Do you know what fairy palaces you can build of precious 

and restful thoughts, which care cannot disturb, nor 
pain make gloomy, nor poverty take away? 

19. He complained of such as disturbed his solitude. 

20. Now the old house had wainscots, behind which the mice 

were always scampering and squeaking. 

ADVERBIAL CLAUSES. 

Adverbial clauses, like adverbs, may modify verbs, adjectives, or 
adverbs ; but they most frequently modify verbs. They may express 
a variety of ideas, 

1. Place. A mcviument was erected where he fell. 

2. Time. When the clock struck midnight, all the bells of 

the city rang. 

3. Manner. He speaks as he thinks. 

4. Degree. He is as tall as his brother [is tall] , 

He is taller than his brother [is tall], 

5. Cause. As the excitement was over, the people dispersed. 

6. Purpose. We study thai we may learii. 

7. Result. The river is so high that we cannot ford it. 

8. Condition. If the bridge is gone, we cannot cross. 

9. Concession. Though it is difficult, it can be done. 
XntnHhictaiy Words, 

The adverb clause may be joined to the principal clause by a 
variety of conjunctions, expressing these different relations. Some 
of them, like where, are adverbs when they introduce noun or ad- 
jective clauses; but when they introduce adverbial clauses, their 
main use seems to be to show the relation in time, place, and so on, 
between the fact stated in the adverbial clause and that stated in the 
principal clause. Therefore they may properly be called conjunc- 
tions. Others, like until, are prepositions that have become con- 
junctions. 

Some of the conjunctions that introduce adverb clauses are pre- 
ceded by an adverb in the principal clause, which is correlative with 
them ; as, He is as tall as you; He is not so tall as you ; They were so 
tired that they could go no farther. In such sentences as The deeper 
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the well, the cooler the water, the — the are adverbs modifying cooler 
and deeper and serving also to connect the clauses. 

The clause of condition sometimes has no conjunction ; as. Were I 
in your place, I should do as you are doing. 

In the sentence. Whatever may be the result, I shall attempt it, the 
italicized clause is really a clause of concession, though it has the 
form of a noun clause. The sentence means. Though the result may 
be disastrous, I shall attempt it. A sentence containing a clause of 
concession resembles a compound sentence whose clauses are in 
contrast; but in the compound sentence the thoughts are of equal 
importance, while the clause of concession subordinates one thought 
to the other; as, 

He told the truth, but they did not believe him. 
Though he told the truth, they did not believe him. 



Adverbial clauses rarely require the comma except when they are 
transposed. 

Exercise 16. 

Combine each group of thoughts into a single sentence, in each of 
the different ways indicated within the marks of parentiiesis: 

1. The traveller was desirous of reaching his destination before 
dark. He set out very early in the morning. (Independent clauses ; 
adjective clause; adverbial clauses of cause, result, time.) 

2. The president's plan was strongly opposed. 'He was deter- 
mined to carry it out. (Independent clauses; clause of concession.) 

3. Harry looked out of the winodw. A procession passed through 
the street. (Clause of time; of cause; of condition.) 

4. The rain began to fall very rapidly. The party sought sheltCT 
in a deserted cabin. (Independent clauses; clauses of time, cause, 
result.) , 

5. The old angler was a universal favorite in the village. He 
delighted the rustics with his songs and stories. (Independent 
clauses; adjective clause; clauses of cause and result.) 

6. The night grew darker. It became more difficult to keep the 
path. (Clauses of time and degree.) 

Exercise 17. 
(1) His mother told him a story that her own mother had told to 
her when she herself was younger than little Ernest. (2) The purporr 
was, that, ata some future day, a child should be bom hereabouts, who 
was destined to become the greatest and noblest personage of his 
time, and whose countenance, in manhood, should bear an exact re- 
semblance to the Great Stone Face. (3) And Ernest never forgot 
the story that his mother told him. (4) It was always in his mind 
whenever he looked upon the Great Stone Face. (5) He spent his 
childhood in the log-cottage where he was bom, and was dutiful to 
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his mother, and helpful to her in many ways. (6) He had no teacher 
save only that the Great Stone Face became one to him. (7) When 
the toil of the day was over, he would gaze at it for hours, until 
he began to imagine that those vast features rect^ized him and 
gave him a smile of kindness and encouragement, responsive to his 
own look of veneration. (8) We must not affirm that this was a 
mistake, although the face may have looked no more kindly at 
Ernest than at all the world besides. (9) But the secret was that 
the boy's tender and confiding simplicity discerned what other peoi^e 
could not see ; and thus the love which was meant for all became 
his peculiar portion. 

— Adapted from Hawthorne. 

1. Find the entire, or modified, subject, predicate, and copula in each sen- 
tence, and separate it into the principal tenn and its modifiers. (The members 
of a compound sentence must, of course, be analyzed separately.) 

2. Analyze all clauscB into their elements, explaining the construction of 
each word and phrase. 

3. Arc the sentences monotonous or varied in structure? Would sen- 
tence 4 be as good if the clauses were transposed? What would be the effect 
of changing sentence 6 to a compound sentence? Comment on the arrange- 
ment of the clauses in 7. In 8, what would be the effect of substituting but 
for atthoughT In 9, of substituting therefore for and tkvtf 

ExEKCISB 18. 

Determine which of the following sentences are so related that 
they should be combined. Rewrite the paragraph, making the best 
combinations possible. Explain the combinations made. 

I was alone. I rambled all over the ramparts. I sat down to rest 
myself in one of the roofless barracks. These are old French struc- 
tures. They appear to have occupied three sides of a large area. It 
is now overgrown with grass, nettles, and thistles. I sat in one of 
these barracks. It was long and narrow. It had peaked gables. All 
the rest had been like it. The exterior walls were nearly entire. 
They were constructed of gray, flat, unpicked stones. The aged 
strength of these stones promised long to resist the elements. The 
roof and floors had probably been burnt. So had the partitions and 
the rest of the wood-work. I must except some bars of staunch old 
oak. These were blackened with fire. They still remained imbedded 
in the window sills and over the doors. There were a few particles 
of plastering near the chimney. They were scratched with rude 
figures. Perhaps this had been done by a soldier's hand. A most 
luxuriant crop of weeds had sprung up within the ediiice. It hid the 
scattered fragments of the wall. Grass and weeds, grew in the win- 
dows. They grew in all the crevices of the stone. They climbed 
step by step. A tuft of yellow flowers was waving on the highest 
peak of the gable. Some spicy herb diffused a pleasant odor through 
the ruin. A verdant heap of vegetation had covered the hearth of 
the second floor. It clustered on the very spot where the huge logs 
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had mouldered to glowing cpals. That bed of weeds in the place 
of the backl<^ was impressive. I felt that there was no other token 
of decay so much so, 

ExEsciSE 19. 
Analyze the following sentences : 
I <N, 1. I know not where His islands lift 
Their f ronded palms in air ; 
I only iknow I cannot drift 
Beyond Hia love and care. 

2. O Cromwell, Cromwell! 

Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, He would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies, 

3. Corruption wins not more than honesty. 

4. The crow doth sing as sweetly as the lark 
When neither is attended ; and I think 
The nightingale, if she should sing by day. 
When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wren. 

5. These lofty trees wave not less proudly 
That their ancestors moulder beneath them. 

6. All things that are 

Are with more spirit chased than enjoyed. 

7. "Tis not the king that sends you to the Tower. 

8. To thine own self be true. 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

9. Chaucer has left such a picture of contemporary life as 

no man ever painted. 
10. No matter how superior a man may think himself, he 
cannot succeed without effort, 
^ 11. What I is the jay more precious than the lark. 
Because his feathers are more beautiful? 

12. Some persons imagine that they have finished a task when 

they have scarcely perceived what the task really is. 

13. The harder the struggle, the more glorious the victory, 

14. It was within these dingy walls that I chose my residence. 

15. He relished a building as you Englishmen relish a cheese, 

— the more mouldy and crumbling it was, the more it 
suited his tastes. 

16. Though, he had been sorely buffeted about the world, he 

was satisfied that theiworld itself was good and beau- 
tiful. 

17. It is doubtful whether there is in English literature a bet- 

ter biography than Boswell's. 

18. Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
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Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 

19. The wild thing, 

Living or dead, is his who fetched it down, 

20. I touched him on the shoulder, at which he collared me 

and nearly knocked'me down. 

21. Is it dark or white meat you will be helped to? 

22. If the Wars of the Roses did not destroy English free- 

dom, they delayed, its prt^ess for a hundred years. 

23. Ay, call it holy ground, 

The spot where first they trod ! 
They left unstained what there they found — 
Freedom to worship God. 

24. Her sunny locks 

Hang on her temples like a<golden fleece. 

Which makes her seat of Belmont Colchos' strand, 

And many Jasons come in quest of her. 

25. So intent were the servants upon their sports that we had 

to ring repeatedly before we could make ourselves 
heard. 

26. "I must make them a present," said he, as he clapped his 

hand into his pocket, which was filled with crisp 
notes. 

27. You take my life when you do take the means whereby 1 

live. 

28. Here the poet caught the first glimpse of a greater and 

freer life than that which moved within the narrow 
horizon of the Norwegian capital. 

29. Life is not so short but that there is always room for 

courtesy. 

30. Now the heart is so full that a drop overfills it ; 
We are happy now because God wills it. 

No matter how barren the past may have been, 
'Tis enough for us now that the leaves are green. 
We sit in the warm shade, and feel right well 
How the sap creeps up and the blossoms swell. 

31. My heart doth joy, that yet in all my life 
I found no man but he was true to me. 

32. If we do lose this battle, then is this 

The very last time we shall speak together. 

33. Looks it not like the king? Mark it, Horatio. — 
Most like : it harrows me with fear and wonder. 

34. Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to you, 

trippingly on the tongue. 

35. What art thou that usurp'st this time of night? 

36. To thine own self be tnie. 

And it must follow, as the night the day. 
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Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

37. His life was gentle, and the elements 

So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, "This was a man I" 

38. I do not know the man I should avoid 
So soon as that spare Cassius. 

XVI. 
VERBALS. 
We have two classes of words derived from verbs, and therefore 
called verbals. They express the same ideas as the verbs from which 
they are derived, and take the same modifiers ; if derived Ifrom link 
verbs, they are followed by predicate nouns or adjectives. But they 
differ from verbs in their use ; the essential office of a verb is to as- 
sert ; verbals do not assert, but have the constructions of either ad- 
jectives or nouns. The adjective verbals are called participles; the 
noun verbals are called inAnitives. Verbals often enable us to ex- 
press more briefly what we should otherwise have to express by a 
clause. 

PARTICIPLES. 

1. The brooklet that rippled over the stones made sweet 

music. 

2. The brooklet rippling over the stones made sweet music. 

3. Work that is done with a will is well done. 

4. Work dcoie with a will is well done. 

5. We saw a throng of people and wondered what had hap- 

pened. 

6. Seeing a throng of people, we wondered what had hap- 

pened. 

7. As the child was afraid of strangers, he hid behind his 

mother's chair. 

8. Being afraid of strangers, the child hid behind his 

mother's chair. 

What clause modifies brooklet in If What phrase in 2? What is its 
principal word? How does it resemble rippled in 1? How differ from it? 
What other part of speech does it resemble? To which class of vcrbab does 
it bel(»ig ? 

What kind of clause is that is done with a willf What is the verb phrase 
in the clause? Which word in the verb phrase asserts? Compare done in 
sentence 4 with is done in sentence 3 — how does it resemble the verb phrase? 
how differ from it? To which class of verbals does it belong? Why? 

What parljciples are used in 6 and 8? Compare them with the corre- 
sponding verbs in 5 and 7. What is the construction of throng in 6? Of ■ 
afraid in 8 ? 

Do you prefer the participial phrase to the clause in any of the given sen- 
tences? If so, why? Summarize what you have learned about the nature of 
the participle. 

What is the construction of each of the participles in the sentences just 
studied? 
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In the sentence, The child lay ttetping qttietly, what participle is used? 
Why is it a participle? What is its construction? 

In the sentence. They kept ut waiting an hour, what is the construction of 
the participle? 

In what three constructions have we seen participles used? Are adjectives 
used in all these constructions? 

A participle may be used independently ; as, Generatly speaking, 
such a course is unwise. 

Compare the following sentences : 

1. As the storm rapidly increased, we were forced to seek 

shelter. 

2. The storm increasing rapidly, we were forced to seek 

shelter. 

In 1, which is the subordinate clause? What is its office? What phrase 
in 2 is its equivalent? What is the principal word of the phrase? How is it 
modified ? Is it grammatically related to any word in the following statement ? 
What is the logical relation of the phrase to this statement? 

Such a phrase arises from abbreviating a clause, usually an ad- 
verbial clause. It is called an absolute phrase, and consists of a noun 
or a .pronoun with a participial modifier, the entire phrase being 
logically connected with the rest of the sentence, but grammatically 
independent. When the participle in such a phrase is being, it is 
frequently omitted ; as. He left the room, Aw heart heavy ivith sorrow. 
The absolute phrase should be sparingly used. 

A participle may lose its verbal nature and become a mere ad- 
jective. It is sometimes difficult to draw the line between the par- 
ticiple and the adjective; yet the distinction is a real one. In 
He had a laughing face, and, She is a charming girl, laughing and 
charming arelmere verbal adjectives. 

Verbs have two simple participles, the present and the past. The 
present ends in ing; the past in d, ed, t, en and a variety of other 
ways. ' 

Use in sentences the two participles of the verbs ste, do, speak, ring, over-. 
How, freeze, begin, drink. (Do not use them to form verb phrases.) 



Participles and participal phrases, if transposed or if non-restrict- 
ive, are set off by the comma. Absolute phrases require the comma. 



Analyze the sentences. Tell the construction of albparticipks and 
phrases containing partidples : 

1. Bom in the country, he was familiar with all the si^ts 

and sounds of nature. - 

2. Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing. 

Onward through life he goes. 

3. That orbed maiden, with white fire laden. 

Whom mortals call the moon, 
Glides glimmering o'er my fleece-like floor. 
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By the midnight breezes strewn. 

4. The companions followed the shady wood-road, the cow 

taking slow steps, and the child very fast ones. 

5. I do not know what I may appear to the world; but to 

myself I seem like a boy playii^ on the seashore and 
diverting himself by now and then finding a smoother 
pebble or a prettier shell. 

6. The hill range stood 
Transfigured in the silver flood. 

Its blown snows flashing cold and keen. 

7. Shut in from all the world without. 
We sat the clean-wii^ed hearth about. 

8. Down the long hillside, treading slow. 
We watched the half-buried oxen go, 
Shaking the snow from heads uptost, 
Their straining nostrils white with frost. 

9. The queen being absent, 'tis a needful fitness. 
That we adjourn this court. 

10. My last voyage not proving very fortunate, I grew weary 

of the sea. 

11. The Niobc of nations, there she stands, 

Childless and crownless, in her voiceless woe, 
An empty um within her withered hands, 
Whose holy dust was scattered long ago. 

12. The girl sat perched on a heap of loose stones. 

IHPINITIES. 
Infiinitives are noun verbals. There are two simple inflnitives, the 
root inSnitive and the gerund, or infinitive in ing; as. 
To see is to believe. 
Seeing is believing. 
Boot IiiaiiittTC. 

The root infinitive consists of the root form of the verb, usually 
preceded by the word to. It formerly had the ending an, afterwards 
en, and to was used before it only When a preposition was required ; 
the infinitive was then the object of the preposition. When the in- 
finitive lost its ending, to came to be used before it as a mere sign of 
the infinitive and not as a word of relation. After certain verbs to 
is still omitted. 

What are the constructions of the (ollowing root infinitives? How are they 
modified? 

1. To enter the cave was to endanger his life. 

2. Some men love to praise themselves. 

3. I dared not go. 

4. It was impossible to proceed farther. 

5. There was nothing to do but to go on. 
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6. His mother taught him to read. 

The root infinitive is frequently used as an adjective modifier and 
also as an adverbial modifier. In these uses, it was originally the 
object of to, but we no longer think of to in this case as showing any 
relation. After to lost its original meaning, for was introduced as 
a preposition before the infinitive ; as. 
What went ye out for to see? 
Good use no longer permits this. The infinitive in these uses is, 
however, equivalent to a noun with apreposition ; as, 

(1). There is a time to laugh. There is a time for'laughter. 

(2). He toils to support his family. He toils for the support of 
his family. 

When the root infinitive is an adverbial modifier of result, it is 
preceded by the conjunction as. 

He was not so foolish as to attempt it. 

In such sentences as The house seemed to shake, the infinitive is 
used like a predicate adjective. This use is anomalous. 

The following sentences illustrate a common use of the root in- 
finitive : 

1, / expect that they will arrive soon. 

2. I expect them to arrive soon. 

In 1, what is the object of expecif the subject of will arrive? What must 
be the object of expect in 2? How does it differ from the object in 1? The 
word them is the subject of the infinitive, and the entire phrase, consisting of 
the infinitive with its subject is the object of expect? This is the use of the 
root infinitive in which it most closely resembles a verb. 

In what case is the subject of the infinitive? In what case is the subject 
of a verb? A predicate noun or a pronoun has the same case as the subject. 
Supply the right pronoun in the following: 
I knew it was he (him). 
I knew it to be he (him). 
Sometimes the root infinitive with its subject is used as the object 
of the preposition for. 

For us to go was impossible. 
It is necessary ioryou to do your best. 
Infinitive constructions that look and sound alike are often vtry 
different in reality. 

1. We asked her to go. (her, indirect obj. ; to go, direct obj ) 

2. We thought him to be honest, (him, subject of inf. ; the 

whole phrase, object of thought.) 

3. He has a house to sell, (to sell, adj. mod. of house.) 

4. He built the house to live in. (to live in, adv. mod. of 

built, telling purpose,) 
Root infinitives may be used independently ; as. To speak frankly, 1 
disagree with you. 
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Exercise 21. 

Explain all root infinitives and participles. 

1. We come as Americans to mark a spot which must for- 

ever be dear to us. 

2. We found him to be honest and efficient. 

3. It is easy to preach patience, byt difficult to practice it. 

4. Let nature be your teacher. 

5. England expects every man to do his duty. 

6. My father taught me to be afraid of nothing. 

7. Whom did you think me to be? 

8. He appears to have thought himself the rightful king. 

9. Why do you start, and seem to fear ? 

10- The best way to put boyishness to shame is to foster schol- 
arship and true manliness. 

11. Lettuce, like most talkers, is apt to run rapidly to seed. 

12. He was so foolhardy as to attempt to reach the summit. 

13. He lived frugally in order to spend generously. 

14. If to do were as easy as to kiiow what were good to do, 

chapels had been churches. 

15. It is a great deal better to live a holy life than to talk 

about it. 

16. To be sure, eyes are not so common as people think, or 

poets would be plentier. 

17. Conclave after conclave asked him to be Pope. 

18. My spurs are yet to win. 

19. No cloud was to be seen in the sky. 

20. I have not allowed myself to look beyond the Union, to 

see what might lie hidden in the dark recess behind. 

21. 'Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours. 
And ask them what report they bore to heaven. 

22. Each morning sees some task begin. 

23. He came clattering up to the school door with an invita- 

tion to Ichabod to attend a merry-making to be held 
that evening at Farmer Van Tassel's. 

24. Be noble ! and the nobleness that lies 

In other men, sleeping, but never dead. 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own. 

25. They that stand high have many blasts to shake them. 

26. There was nothing to be done but to turn round and go 

back. 

Make a list of the constructions of the root infinitive, and illustrate each. 

In sentences 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 12, 13, IS, 20, 25, of Exercise 21, expand the in- 
finitive phrases into clauses. Explain the use of each clause, and determine 
which you prefer — clause or phrase. 
a«miid, or Inflnltlve in Ing. 

The gerund has the same form as the present participle, but differs 
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from it in use : it has the omstniction of a noun. Like the other 
verbats, it may take the same modifiers as a verb, but it may also 
have a possessive modifier ; as. 

Your writing the letter so neatly secured the position. 
We heard of their leaving town. 
As the participle may become a mere adjective, so the gerund may 
become a mere noun, losing its power to take adverbial n^difiers anri 
objects ; as, 

Caesar's crossing the Rubicon precipitated war in Italy. (Ger- 

onA) 
The crossing of the Rubicon precipitated war. (Noun.) 
In general, when the gerund is modified by the article the, it should 
not have adveri)ial or object modifiers, as it has lost its verbal nature. 

ExEKClSE 22. 

Explain the construction of alt gerunds, root infinitives, participles, 
and subordinate clauses. 

1. Children learn to speak by watching the lips and catching 

the words of those who know already. 

2. The art of knowing when one is needed is difficult. 

3. The only end of teaching is that men may learn. 

4. It's easy finding reasons why other folks should be patient. 

5. The cat did not like being whipped. 

6. Refusing to bare his head to any earthly potentate, Riche- 

lieu would permit no eminent author to stand bare- 
headed in his presence. 

7. To the far woods he wandered, listening. 
And heard the birds their little stories sing. 

8. Beneath those ruffed elms, that yew-tree's shade, 

Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap. 
Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

9. To sweeten the beverage, a lump of sugar was laid beside 

each cup, and the company alternately nibbled and 
sipped with great decorum. 

10. The evil of silencing the expression of an opinion is that 

it is robbing the human race. 

11. 'Tis only noble to be good. 

12. There never was such a child for straying about out of 

doors since the world was made. 

13. When love begins to sicken and decay. 
It tiseth an enforced ceremcmy. 

14. What do you think 

Of marching to Philippi presently? 

15. It faded on the crowing of the cock. 
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PART II. 

THE PARTS OF SPEECH 

I. 

NATURE OF THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

We have learned that sentences are composed of several different 
classes of words, each having a distinct use, and that these classes 
are called parts of speech. They may be thus defined : 

A noun is a word that names an object of thought. 

A protwun is a word that designates an object of thought without 
naming it. 

A verb is a word that asserts. 

An adjective is a word that modifies the meaning of a noun or 
a pronoun. 

An adverb is a word that usually modifies the meaning of either 
a verb, an adjective, or an adverb ; a few adverbs may modify 
prepositions. 

A preposition is a word that joins a noun or a pronoun to some 
other word as a modifier, and shows how the ideas expressed by the 
two words are related. 

A conjunction is a word that connects either clauses, coordinate 
words or coordinate phrases, and shows how the connected terms arc 
related. 

An interjection is a word that is used to express sudden emotion. 

It is evident from the above definitions that we have two classes 
of words which express object ideas, — nouns and pronouns. A pro- 
noun is sometimes spoken of as a mere substitute for a noun, but it 
is much more. The only office of a noun is to name — to bring a 
definite image of some object before the mind. Pronouns, of them- 
selves, bring no definite image before the mind ; but they do certain 
things that nouns cannot do. The pronouns /, you, he, she and it, 
with their various forms, show what relation the object designated 
bears to the discourse : / designates the speaker ; you, the hearer or 
hearers ; he, she, or it, the person or thing spoken of. This and that 
show whether an object is thought of as near or distant. The rela- 
tive pronouns, as we have seen, join clauses in certain definite rela- 
tions. The interrogative pronouns stand for an unknown element in 
a thought. Nouns can do none of these things. 

We have also two classes of words that express attributes of ob- 
jects.^verbs and adjectives. But while verbs generally express 
attributes, they are essentially asserting words ; while adjectives are 
purely attributive words or limiting words. Verbs and adjectives 
differ also in the kinds of attributes which they express. Adjectives 
generally express quality ; verbs generally express action, and never 
quality. As qualities are permanent, and actions constantly chang- 
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ing, we may say that adjectives express permanent attributes, and 
verbs, changing attributes. 

We have one class of words, adverbs, which express ideas that 
modify either attribute ideas or ideas of relation. It is evident that 
when an adverb is related to a verb or an adjective that expresses an 
attribute, it expresses some modification of an attribute idea ; when it 
is related to the pure verb or to a preposition, it expresses some modi- 
iication of a relation. Most adverbs modify attributive verbs, and 
very few ever modify either the pure verb or a preposition. 

Besides the verb, which asserts the relation between the subject of 
thought and that which is attributed to it, we have two classes of 
relation words, prepositions and conjunctions. The office of the 
preposition is to show in what way an object idea modifies some 
other idea. The office of the conjunction is, primarily, to show the 
relation between thoughts. Its use as a connective of coordinate 
words or phrases has grown out of the contraction of compound 
sentences. 

The interjection is not a "part of speech" in the same sense in 
which the other classes of words are ; for it has no construction in 
the sentence. As its name implies, it is merely thrown in to express 
some strong and sudden feeling. 

The verbals are not regarded as distinct parts of speech ; for 
their uses are those of either adjectives or nouns. Hence they intro- 
duce no new element into the sentence. 

II. 

(NOUNS AND PRONOUNS. 
ClMBM of Noniu. 

1. Nouns are either concrete or abstract. 

A concrete noun is the name of a substance, or real object. 

An abstract noun is the name of an attribute separated in thought 

from the object to which in reality it belongs; as, goodness, strength, 

beauty, noise, movement. 

2. Concrete nouns are either common or proper. 
A common noun is a name that may be applied : 

(a) to any object of a class; as, man city, tree, robin, house. 

(b) to any amount of a material ; as, air, water, wheat, iron, 

glass. 

(c) to a number of like objects taken together to form a 

single group ; as, class, audience, sztfarm, fleet. Sue!; 

nouns are called collective nouns. 
A proper noun is a name that distinguishes an individual object 
from other objects of the same class ; as, Caesar, Rome, Motinl 
IVashington, Mississippi, Charter Oak. 

3. A proper noun, when written or printed, always begins witb 
a capital letter ; but a noun may require a capital on account of it-' 
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derivation or its original meaning, and yet be a common noun. In 
the following sentence, the capitalized nouns are class names, and 
hence common nouns: 

Several Englishmen, two Frenchmen, and one American were 
discussing the merits of their respective countries. 
The names of the seasons are not regarded as proper nouns, and 
should not be capitalized. The names of the months and of the days 
of the week are proper nouns, and hence must be capitalized. 



Pronouns are classified as personal, relative, interrogative, demon- 
strative, and indefinite. 

1. A personal pronoun is a pronoun that marks grammatical 
person. The simple personal pronouns are /, thou ,you, he, she, it, 
with their case and number forms. The compound personal pro- 
nouns are myself, thyself, yourself, himself, herself, itself, with Uieir 
plurals. These compound pronouns are used either for emphasis or 
as reflexive objects. 

2. A relative pronoun is a word that has the use of both a pro- 
noun and a connective. 

The following relative pronouns connect an adjective clause to a 
preceding word, which is called the antecedent of the pronoun : urho, 
which, that, and sometimes as and but. 

The following relative pronouns introduce noun clauses, and con- 
tain within themselves the meaning of both antecedent and relative : 
what, whoever or whosoever, whichever or whichsoever, whatever or 
whatsoever. They are indefinite in meaning, being equivalent to 
anything that or anyone who. Who is sometimes used poetically in 
the meaning of whoever; as, 

"Who steals my purse steals trash," 

The relative pronoun who refers to persons, which to the lower 
animals and to inanimate things, and that to any object whatever. 
The distinction between who and which is comparatively recent. 
As late as the seventeenth century, which, as well as who, might 
refer to persons, as in the Lord's Prayer, "Our Father which art in 
heaven." That is used mainly in restrictive clauses ; who and zvhich 
are used in both restrictive and non- restrictive clauses. As is used as 
a relative pronoun chiefly after such. But is a negative relative, 
equivalent to that — not. As and but are rarely used as pronouns. 

3. An interrogative pronoun is a pronoun that represents the 
unknown element in a thought. The interrogative pronouns now in 
use are who, which, and what. Whether was formerly an interroga- 
tive pronoun, meaning which of tjfo : as, "Whether of them twain did 
the will of his father?" This word is now used only as a con- 
junction. 
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The interr(^;ative tvkich is selective, implying that a definite group 
of objects is in mind. Who and what refer to objects indefinitely. 

4. A demonstrative pronoun is a pronoun that points out one or 
more objects definitely. The demonstratives are this and that with 
their plurals. 

5. An indeHnite pronoun is a pronoun that points out one or more 
objects indefinitely ; as, several, many, other, some, one, each. 

Indefinite and demonstrative pronouns are sometimes called ad- 
jective pronouns, because the words belonging to these two classes 
of pronouns are also used freely as adjectives. 

The indefinite pronouns either, neither, and each other are used 
when only two objects are in mind ; any, none, and one another, when 
more than two are in mind. 



1. Inflection is a change in the form of a word to denote a change 
in its meaning or use. The English language, which was once highly 
inflected, has' now but few inflections. 

2. Nouns and pronouns are inflected for number and case. 
Number is a change in the form of a noun or a pronoun to show 

whether it refers to one object or more than one. 

Case is a change in the form of a noun or a pronoun to show its 
relation to other words. 

3. The English language has two numbers, the singular and the 
plural. It has three cases, the nominative, possessive, and objective; 
but only eight words in the language have a distinct form for the 
objective. These are /, we, thou, he, she, they, who, and whoever. 

4. The systematic arrangement of the grammatical forms of 
nouns and pronouns is called declension. 

DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

Singular 
Norn, and Obj. boy 
Poss. boy's 

Norn, and Obj. hero 
Poss. hero's 

Norn, and Obj. Charles 
Poss. *Charles's 

*When an additional s sound would be unpleasant to the ear, the s 
of the possessive singular is omitted both in pronunciation and in 
spelling; as, Cassius' szvord; for conscience' sake: Xerxes^ army. 



Plural 


Singular 


Plural 


boys 


fairy 


fairies 


boys' 


fairy's 


fairies' 


heroes 


child 


children 


heroes' 


child's 


children's 




son-in-law- 


sons-in-law 




son-in-law' 


sons-in-laws 
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DECLENSION OF PRONOUNS. 

The simple personal pronouns are thus declined : 



Firs 


it Person. 




Second Person. 




Singular 


Plural 


Singular ye or you 


Norn. 


I 


we 


thou or you Plural 


Pass. 


my, mine 


our, ours 


thy, thine your, yours 
your, yours 


Obj. 


me ■ 


us 


thee or you you 






Third Person. 




Masc. 


Fern. 


Neuter All Genders 


Norn, 


he 


she 


it they 


Pass. 


his 


her, hers 


its their, theirs 


Obj. 


him 


her 


it them 


The compound personal pronouns 


change their form for number 


only; 










Singular 


Plural 


First Person 


I myself 




ourselves 


Second Person thyself, yourself 


yourselves 


Third Person himself, herself, itself themselves 



The relative pronouns who and whoever are declined for case only. 
Singular and Plural Singular and Plural 
Norn. who whoever or whosoever 

Pass. whose whose ver or whosesoever 

Obj. whom whomever or whomsoever 

The other relative pronouns are indeclinable; but whose is some- 
times used as the possessive of which; as, a mountain whose top was 
covered with snow. 

The interrogative who is declined like the relative who; the other 
interrogative pronouns are not declined. 

The demonstrative pronouns change their form for number only : 
this — these; that — those. 

The indefinite pronouns one, other, and another are declined like 
nouns. The other indefinite pronouns undergo no change of form. 
Oood Use In Noniu and Prononns. 

CASE. 

1. The following constructions require the nominative case: 

(a) Subject of a sentence or a clause. 

(b) Predicate noun or pronoun. 

(c) Principal term of an absolute phrase. 

(d) Noun or pronoun used independently. 

(e) Noun or pronoun in apposition to a word in the nomi- 
native. 

2. The following constructions require the objective caser 

(a) Direct object of a transitive verb or verbal. 

(b) Indirect object of a transitive verb or verbal. 
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(c) Objective predicate. 

(d) Fnncipal term of a prepositional phrase. 

(e) Noun or pronoun used adverbially. 

(f) Subject of an infinitive. 

(g) Noun or pronoun used after the infinitive of a link vert 

and referring to the objective subject of the infinitive, 
(h) Noun or pronoun in apposition to a word in the ob- 
jective. 
3. The constructions of the possessive are the same as those of 
the adjective. (See Part I, Section VII.) 

(a) When a possessive has an appositive modifier, only the 
appositive should have the possessive form; as, the 
poet Longfellow's home; my sister Mary's piano. 
(h) When connected nouns denote joint possession, only 
the last one should have the possessive form. When 
they denote separate possession, each should have the 
possessive form. 
John and Henrys books. (Joint possession.) 
John's and Henry's books, (Separate possession.) 

(c) In speaking of inanimate objects, it is generally best 

to express possession by of instead of by the posses- 
sive case; as, the leaves of a plant; not, a plant's 
leaves. 

(d) The possessive, and not the objective, should be used 

before a gerund; as, 

I hope you will excuse my whispering. 

Who would have thought of his being chosen ? 

We were surprised at their winning the game. 

Did you hear of Harry's being promoted? 
ExExcisE 23. 
I. Supply the right case forms of pronouns, and give the reason 
for the form used in each instance. Supply as many different pro- 
nouns in each sentence as will make good sense; as, Henry and 7 
went ; Henry and he went. 

1. Henry and went to the ..beach. 2. and not 

broke the window. 3. Are you as tall as ? 4. No, but I am 

older than . 5, We (us) girls enjoyed the ride. 6. They 

invited we (us) girls to go with them. 7. It was nd other than 

. 8. The teacher spoke to boys. 9. boys were too 

noisy. 10. did you speak to ? 11. do you think it is ? 12. 

do you take me for? 13. did you say it was? 14, 

did you think it to be? 15. I thought it was . 16. I thought 

it to be . 17. being young and inexperienced, they easily 

deceived him. 18. Would you have thought of — doing that? 
19. Such boys as you and — — are expected to act honorably. 20. 

Pioys like you and are expected to act honorably. 21. I am 

you are looking for. 22. You may take desires 
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to go. 23. the class selects will be appointed valedictorian. 

24. There should be only kind feeling between you and . 25, 

Mr. B has invited you and to go yachting. 26, Who 

(whom) do you mean? 27. It isn't for such as to complain. 

28. does the teacher want? — I %me). 29. Who is there? — I 

(me). 30. Margaret as well as was invited. 31. All the girls 

but were invited. 32. The child fell and hurt (supply com- 
pound personal pronoun). 33. The children fell and hurt (supply 

as in 32). 34. The tree has lost leaves. 35. It was given to 

my sister and . 36. This is the man who ( whom ) 

they thought was dead. 37. This is the man who (whom) they 
thought to be dead. 38. The twelfth of February is the birthday 

of Lincoln, the nation delights to honor. 39. May James 

and go? 40, Will you let James and go? 41. Who 

(whom) did you say came into the room? 42. Who (whom) did 

you say the president appointed? 43. shall I give this to? 

44. I don't know to invite. 45. Tell me to invite. 

II. Use a possessive in place of each italicized phrase jn the 
following : 

1. The poems o/ SwrMj. 2. The home of Mr. /ones. 3. The home 
of Mr. Jones the baker. 4. The reign of iVilliam and Mary. 5. 
The administrations of Adams and Jefferson. 6. The novels of 
Thackeray and Dickens. 7. The home of my sister-in-law. 8, The 
head of an ox. 9. The heads of oxen. 10. The conquests of Alex- 
ander the Great. 11. The office of Brown and Johnson. 12. The 
residence of the Misses Gary. 13. The residence of the Joneses. 
14. The bridles of the horses. 15. The army of Xerxes. 16, The 
reign of James the First. 17. The opinion of everyone else. 

In how many of the above expressions is the phrase preferable 
io the possessive on the ground of euphony? 

Use in sentences both the first and the second possessive form of 
the personal pronouns, and draw a conclusion as to the difference 
in their use. Are the possessive pronouns written with an apos- 
trophe ? 

AGREEMENT. 

A pronoun must agree with its antecedent in number and person. 
The pronouns he, she, and it agree with their antecedents in gender 
also. Special points to be noted are: 

1. Antecedents modified by each, every, either, neither, many a, 
or no designate objects separately, and hence require a singular pro- 
noun. 

2. Two or more singular antecedents connected by or, nor, or 
as well as. require a singular pronoun. 

3. A singular antecedent that denotes persons without reference 
to sex, as person, one, anybody, requires the masculine pronoun. If 
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it is desired, however, to show that both sexes are included, both the 
masculine and feminine pronouns may be used ; as, 

Everybody did his best. 

Everybody did his or her best. 
4. A collective noun requires a singular pronoun when the col- 
lection is thought of as a whole, and a plural pronoun when the 
individuals composing the group are thought of. 

Exercise 24. 

Supply the proper pronouns. 

1. Everybody should do best. 2. Every book and 

paper was (were) in place (places). 3. Each of us had 

own task to perform. 4, No one can hve for alone. 5. 

Neither of the boys did work carefully. 6. Either Dick or 

Harry will let you use gim. 7. Nobody would tell what 

had seen. 8. Every mart and boy were (was) at post. 9. No 

man or bay was (were) at post. 10. Many a man lost life 

on that battlefield. 11. Anybody can accomplish something in the 

world if will only try. 12. Everyone forgot or own 

troubles in trying to comfort others. 13. If anybody asks for me, 

tell I will return soon. 14, Every one of them did be.-t 

to make the affair successful. 15. Every one of you must do 

best to make the affair successful. 16. Every one of us did 

best to make the affair successful. 17. Which one of you will lend 

me pencil? 18. A person must respect if want 

(wants) others to respect , 19. The army was (were) on 

march. 20. A committee was (were) appointed, and was 

(were) soon ready to hand in report. 21. Congress passed tho 

bill before adjourned. 22. The audience shouted and clapped 

hands. 2S. The family has (have) left home. 24. At the 

signal, the class rose to feet. 25. The class has (have) elected 

- — - president. 26. Men should be charitable in their judgments of 
each other (one another). 27. The two houses stood on the same 
street, facing one another (each other). 

III. 

VERBS. 
Classes of Vorbs. 

1. The classification of verbs according to their use and mean- 
ing has already been given ; it may be tabulated thus : 

(1) Attributive verbs (I) Transitive verbs 

(2) Link verbs (a) active form 

(a) the pure verb (b) passive form 

(b) copulative verbs (2) Intransitive verbs. 
Review Part I, Sections IV and V, and frame a good definition 

of each of these classes of verbs. 
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A few transitive verbs (those which are followed by an objective 
predicate) are copulative as well as transitive, because they do not 
fully express the action asserted of the subject of thought; their 
meaning must be completed by the objective predicate. When such 
verbs are used in the passive form, the objective predicate becomes 
a predicate noun or adjective (See Part I, Section IX, and Exer- 
cise VIII.) 

2. Verbs are classified also according to the way in which they 
change their form to express past time. As this classification de- 
pends on inflection, it can best be considered in connection with the 
inflections of verbs, 
IndActlon of Verbs. 

Verbs are inflected for tense, mode, person, and number. English 
verbs have but few inflections for any of these purposes. 

TENSR. 

1. Tense is a variation in the form of a verb to denote time. 
English verbs have only two tenses that are distinguished by a dif- 
ference in the form of the verb itself, the present and the past; as, 

I speak, I spoke. I walk, I walked. 

He writes, he wrote. He recites, he recited. 

You see, you saw. You study, you studied. 

They run, they ran. They sleep, they slept. 

2. According to the manner in which they form their past tenses 
and past piarticiples, English verbs are classified as verbs of the old, 
or strong conjugation, and verbs of the new, or weak conjugation. 
The verbs in the first column above are of the strong conjugation; 
those in the second column are of the weak conjugation. 

(a) Verbs of the strong conjugation regularly form their 
past tense by a vowel change, and their past partici- 
1, with or without a vowel change, 

risen 
given 
broken 
shaken 
eaten 
seen 
slain 
drawn 
tain 
A number of verbs belonging to this conjugation 
have lost the ending that formerly distinguished the 
past participle; as, 

sing sang sung 

begin began begun 



pie by adding n or 
for example : 
rise rose 


give 
break 
shake 
eat 


gave 
broke 
shook 
ate 


see 
slay 
draw 
lie 


saw 
slew 
drew 
lay 
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shrink 
drink 


shrank 
drank 


shrunk (or shntnketi) 
dnink (drunken is still 
used as an adjec- 


bind 


bound 


tive) 
got (or gotten) 
bound 


iit sat 
A few others are 
come came 
do did 
go went 


sat 
very irregular ; as, 
come 
done 
gone (past tense and 



present tense from 
different roots) 

be (am) was been (past and present 

from different 
roots) 
(b) Verbs of the weak conjugation regularly form their 
past tense and past participle by adding d or ed to 
the root form of the verb. Some verbs add t instead 
of d or ed. Verbs of this conjugation are called 
"weak" because they cannot form their past tense by 
a vowel change, but must call in the aid of a suffix. 
This suiHx was originally an independent verb; he 
walked, for example, is etymologically the equiva- 
lent of he walk-did. Most of our verbs belong to the 
weak conjugation, and form their past tenses and 
past participles regularly; as, 

prove proved proved 

walk walked walked 

drown drowned drowned 

Amoi^ the verbs that add t are burn, dream, keep, 
sleep, dwell, spell, spill. Some of these have the reg- 
ular form ^so. Others, like keep, shorten the vowel 
in the past tense and past participle, as do some other 
verbs of this conjugation ; for example, 

flee fled fled 

say said said 

shoe shod shod 

Some verbs of this conjugation whose root end& 
in fj or f have lost their endings, and have now no 
change of form for either the past tense or the past 
participle, except, in some cases, a shortening of the 
vowel; as, 

burst burst burst 

cast cast cast 

r«id read read 
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hntt 


hurt 


hurt 


thrust 


thrust 


thrast 


lead 


led 


led 


shed 


shed 


shed 


speed 


sped 


.ped_ 



In some instances, v«rbs are so irregular that only 
a reference to their forms in Old English determines 
positively to which conjugation they belong. But the 
addition of f or d in the past tense and past participle 
shows that a verb belongs to the weak conjugation. 
Additional examples of irregular verbs of this con- 
jugation are: 

have had had 

sell sold sold 

teach taught taught 
seek sought sou^t 
beseech besought besought 
make made made 

A few verbs beloi^ partly to one conjugation and 
partly to the other; as, 
show showed shown 
hew hewed hewn 

awake awoke awaked 
3. Although English verb? have but two tenses that are distin- 
guished from each other by inflection, they can express time with 
great exactness by means of verb phrases. These are composed of 
an auxiliary verb followed by either the root infinitive or the past 
participle of the principal verb. The tense auxiliaries are shall, 
will, and have. These were originally independent verhsyshall mean- 
ing to owe, to he under obligation; will expressii^ an act of voli- 
tion ; and have meaning to possess, or hold. In s<»iie uses they re- 
tain their original meanings; but when used as tense auxiliaries, 
they have now no more meanii^ than a tense sufiix would have. 

(a) The future tense is formed by putting shall in the first 
person and will in the second and third persons be- 
fore the root infinitive of the principal verb, the to 
of the infinitive being omitted; as, / shall go; you 
■ will go; he will go. Originally, the infinitive was 

the object of the preceding verb, / shall go meaning, 
etymologically, / ought to go, and you will go mean- 
ing you will to go. 

Before these verb phrases acquired their present 
meaning, the present tense of a verb was used in our 
language to express future time as well as present 
time, and traces of the old usage still remain. We 
may still say, 
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The ship sails to-morrow. 

We are going home next week. 

When I see you, I will tell you about it. 

(b) The present, past, and future tenses express time only. 

We have three other tense forms, which express not 
only time, but the completion of the act or state ex- 
pressed by the verb. Because they express what is 
complete, or perfected, they are called perfect tenses. 

(c) The present perfect tense usually represents an act or 

state as complete at the present time ; as, I have writ- 
ten the letter. It is formed by putting the present 
tense of have before the past participle of the principal 
verb. 

(d) The past perfect tense represents an act or state as 

complete at some definite time in the past. It is 
formed by putting the past tense of have before the 
past participle of the principal verb ; as, I had writ- 
ten the letter before the clock struck nine. 

(e) The future perfect tense represents an act or state as 

complete at some definite time in the future. It is 
formed by putting the future tense of have before 
the past participle of the principal verb; as, I shall 
have. Tvritten the letter before dark. This tense is 
less frequently used than any of the others. Some- 
times the present perfect taltes its place ; as, I will 
go when I have finished what I have to do, 

(f) The perfect tenses originated in the use of have fol- 

lowed by an object, and by a participle used as ob- 
jective predicate; as, / have the letter written'. We 
still use have in this way, but as an independent verb, 
in a meaning different from that which it has as an 
auxiliary. The use of have as an auxiliary was at 
first confined to transitive verbs ; be was used with 
intransitive verbs to express completed action, and 
traces of this use are still to be found ; as. 

How are the mighty fallen! 

The melancholy days are come. 

They were gone before I arrived. 

GOOD USE m TENSE. 

Errors in the formation of tenses occur: (1) through con- 
fusing the past tenses of strong verbs with their past participles; 
(2) through forming incorrectly the past tenses and past partici- 
ples of irregular weak verbs, hke burst; (3) through confusing 
verbs of similar form and meaning, like sit and set; (4) through 
using "itHll for shall in the first person of the future tense. 
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Exssciss 25. 
Change each of the italicized verbs: (1) to the past tense; (2) 
to the present perfect tense. If two or more verbs occur in a 
sentence, see that they correspond in tense. Tell to which con- 
jugation each verb belongs. If in doubt about the right form, 
use a dictionary. 

1. The day begins to dawn, and the birds burst into song. 

2. The sun rises and gilds the mountain tops. 

3. All day the wind blows fiercely, 

4. I beseech you to hear me. 

5. The king bids you to obey. 

6. The children come trooping in, and chide me because I 

will not tel) them a story. 

7. She does all she can. 

8. Night comes, and the birds Hy to their nests. 

9. The people Aee in terror. 

10. The river bursts the dykes that hem it in, overHows the 

low land, and does great damage. 
U. I forget the story. 

12. Not every one gets what he deserves. 

13. We go to the country every summer. 

14. The bell rings out its warning, and the people gather 

from all directions. 

15. The lightning rives the oak. 

16. The boy shows true courage in refusing to do what he 

thinks wrong. 

17. The messenger runs until he falls exhausted. 

18. The child shrinks in terror from the blow. 

19. The blacksmith swiftly shoes the horse, and on she 

speeds. 

20. With what skill the spider spins her thread and weaves 

her web! 

21. These people slay the captives that they take in war. 

22. He shozvs his character by his actions. 

23. We often sit on the beach and see the great waves come 

rolling in. 

24. Wives and children tvrtng their hands in grief. 
2.S. The ship sinks, but all on board are saved. 

26. Dick swims and dives. 

27. The selfish man casts off hi.s friends because he can no 

longer use them. 

28. They ride fast and far. 

29. The thief slinks from sight. 

30. The task proves more difficult than we expected. 

31. The partridge sittelh on eggs, and hatcheth them not. 

32. How quickly the cat climbs the treet 
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The followingverbs are often confused: foil, fell; lie, lay; rise, 
raise ; sit, set. The first verb of each pair is intransitive ; the sec- 
ond is transitive, and has a causative meaning. Fell means to eause 
to fall; lay means to cause to lie, and so on. The following forms 
should be thoroughly and practically mastered. 



Present 


P«( ■ 


Present 


Participle Past Participle 


&n 


fell 


falling 


fallen 


fell 


felled 


felling 


feUed 


lie 


Uy 


lying 


lain 


tay 


bid 


laying 


laid 


rise 


rose 


rising 


risen 


raise 


raised 


raising 


raised 


sit 


sat 


sitting 


sat 


set 


set 


setting 


set 



ExEKCisE 26. 

Study the meanings of the above verbs as given in a good dic- 
tionary, and frame sentences illustrating the use of each of the four 
forms of every verb. 

ExEKCisE 27. 

Keeping in mind the directions for forming the future tense, 
rewrite the following paragraph, making it refer to future time: 

Again winter has come with its snows, and again I am in Cali- 
fornia. Once more I breathe the fragrance of the orange groves, 
and pluck the golden fruit from the trees with my own hands. 
How luscious it tastes ! All the long afternoon I sit on the sunny 
veranda and look up at the snow-capped mountains, while around 
me roses are in blossom, and birds are flitting and singii^. Or 
perhaps I wander for hours at a time along the beach, listening 
to the voice of the sea, and watching the long lines of breakers as 
they come rolling in to dash themselves into snowy foam. The 
sandpipers keep me company, and the gulls wheel and scream about 
me. On the warm, bright days — and they are many — I steep my- 
self in sunshine ; and when the clouds gather and the rain falls, I 
sit by a blazing fire, and listen contentedly to the patter of the 
welcome drops that make the hillsides green. Only the calendar 
reminds me that it is winter. Am I ever homesick? No; I miss 
the old associations, but — there are compensations. 

PrograatfTB, Emphatic uid Fantva Voib FlnBaaa. 

1. Compare the sentences — 
He writes well. 
He is writing well. 

Both statements relate to present time, but they differ somewhat 
in meaning. The first may mean either that the person referred to 
writes well at the present moment or that he habitually writes well. 
The second means that he is actually writing at the moment when 
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the statement is made. Since the verb phrase is writing represents 
an action as being in progress, it is called a progressive verb phrase. 
Prt^essive verb phrases are used in all the tenses. They are fonned 
by combining the various forms of the verb be with a present par- 
ticiple, and they represent an action or state as in progress at the 
time indicated by the tense of the verb. Logically, the participle in 
such verb phrases has the value of a predicate adjective. 

2, In the present and past tenses, we form verb phrases by put- 
ting the present and past tenses of do before the root infinitive of 
the principal verb. Originally, the infinitive so used was the ob- 
ject of do. These verb phrases are employed for three different 
purposes: 

(1) To make an emphatic assertion ; as, I do write as well 

as I can. 

(2) To make a negative assertion ; as, I do not write well. 

(3) To ask a question ; as. Do I write well ? 

They are called emphatic verb phrases, negative verb phrases, or 
interrogative verb phrases, according to their use. 

3. Transitive verbs have a passive form for each tense. Pas- 
sive verb phrases are fonned by combining the various forms of 
the verb be with the past participle of a transitive verb. As in the 
progressive verb phrases, the participle has It^cally the value of a 
predicate adjective. 



These 



forms of the tenses may be thus tabulated : 



Ordinary 


Progressive 


Emphatic 




Passive 


He writes 


He is writing 


He does 


write 


It is written 


He wrote 


He was writ- 


He did write 


It was written 




ing 






It will be writ- 


He will write 


He will be 
writing 






ten 
It has been writ- 


He has writ- 


He has been 






ten 


ten 


writing 






It had been writ- 


He had writ- 


He had been 






ten 


ten 


writing 






It will have been 


He will have 


He will have 






written 


written 


been writ- 









Exercise 28. 

Substitute each of the following pronouns for he in the first three 
columns above, and note and tabulate all the changes that occur 
in the verbs for the person and number of the subject: /, thou, 
you, we, they. Do the same with the negative verb phrases. What 
is the proper contraction of does not? Of do not? 
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1. We have seen that a verb asserts the relation between two 
ideas. This relation may be thou|^t of in different ways. It may 
be regarded as a fact ; as. You are very diligent. It may be merely 
thought of; as. If you were diligent, or O thai you were diligent t 
It may be requested or commanded ; as. Be diligent. 

The variation in the form of a verb to denote the manner of as- 
sertion is called mode. 
■ 2. The English language has three modes. 

(a) The indicative mode is used mainly to assert a fact 

or something assumed to be a fact, or to ask a ques- 
tion. 

(b) The subjunctive mode is used to assert what is merely 

thought of. It is most frequently found in subor- 
dinate clauses ; hence its name. 

(c) The imperative mode is used to express a command, a 

request, or an entreaty. 

(d) The six tenses that have been described belong to the 

indicative mode. The imperative mode is used only 
in the second person of the present tense. Its subject 
is usually omitted and is always thou or you. The 
subjunctive mode is used in the present, past, and 
past perfect tenses. In the verb be it differs in form 
from the indicative throughout the present and past 
tenses. In other verbs it merely drops the endings 
est and s in the second and the third person singular. 



Present 




Past 


Indicative 


Subjunctive Indicative 


Subjunctive 


1 am 


Ibe 


I was 


I were 


thou art 


thou be 


thou wast 


thou wert 


he is 


he be 


he was 


he were 


we are 


we be 


we were 


we were 


you are 


you be 


you were 


y(Hi were 


they are 


they be 


they were 


they were 


I go 


I go 


I wait 


I went 


thou goest 


thou go 


thou wentest 


thou went 


he goes 


he go 


he went 


he went 


we go 


we go 


we went 


we went 


you go 


you go 


you went 


you went 


they go 


they go 


they went 


they went 


(e) 


.^s ikou is no 


longer employed in i 


ordinary speech. 



only practical difference in form between the sub- 
junctive and the indicative, except in be, is in the third 
person singular of the present tense ; but certain 



differences in meaning between these two modes are 
important on account of the frequency with which 
the verb be is used. 

TTmb of tha SBbJniictlTe Frount. 

Examine the following sentences, and determine the mode and 
tense of each italicized verb or verb phrase ; 

1. Green be the turf above thee. 

2. Thy kingdom come; thy will be done. 

3. Beware lest thou fall into temptation. 

4. Take heed, that ye be not deceived. 

5. If thine enemy hunger, give him bread'to eat. 

6. I'll Hght till from my bones the flesh be hacked. 

7. Though he slay me, yet jvill I trust in him. 

8. Before the cock crow, thou shall deny me thrice. 

9. It is necessary that you go at once. 

10. I move that the resolution be adopted. 

What do sentences 1 and 2 express ? In each of the remainii^ 
sentences, what kind of subordinate clause is used? What time is 
referred to in each subordinate clause ? Do the subordinate clauses 
assert facts or possibilities? What mode is used in each? What 
tense of that mode? 
These sentences show : 

( 1 ) That the present subjunctive expresses a possibility, 

(2) That the present subjunctive ordinarily denotes future time. 

(3) That the present subjunctive is used — 

(a) in independent statements to express a wish. (Sent. 

!• 2) 

(b) in noun clauses to express a future possibility, (Sent. 

9, 10.) 

(c) in adverbial clauses of — 

purpose (Sent. 3, 4) 

condition (Sent. 5) 

result (Sent. 6) 

concession (Sent. 7) 

time (Sent. 8) 
In clauses of time, the indicative is now generally employed in- 
stead of the subjunctive. We commonly say : before the sun sets; 
until spring comes. 

In clauses of condition, the indicative is ordinarily used if the 
condition refers to present time ; as. If Mary is in the other room, 
ask her to come here ; If the apple is not ripe, do not eat it. 

The indicative is also very commonly used instead of the sub- 
junctive even when the condition is a future possibility; as. If to- 
morrow is pleasant, we shall have a picnic; If he fails, he will try 
again. 
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VMS Of tba SabJmiettTa Put 

1. Would that I were there I 

2. O that I kad the wings of a dove I 

3. If I were you, I would not do that. 

4. He looks as if he were angry. 

5. Though the rain were falling in torrents, yet I would go. 

6. 'Twere best he speak no harm of Brutus here. 

What do the first two sentences express ? Are the wishes in ac- 
cordance with fact or contrary to fact ? What suppositions are made 
in Sentences 3, 4, and 5? What relation have they to fact? In 
Sentence 6 what is the principal clause? Is the relation between the 
subject idea and the predicate idea thought of as a fact ? To what 
time do all these sentences refer? In what mode and tense is each 
underscored verb? How do you know from its form? 

In each of the above sentences the subjunctive past is used to 
express either a wish or a supposition. To what time does the wish 
or the supposition relate? What relation has it to fact? Combine 
into one statement what you have learned about the past subjunctive. 

The past subjunctive in principal clauses, as in Sentence 6, is now 
rarely used. A subjunctive verb phrase is employed; as. It would be 
best. 

A probable condition relating to past time is expressed by the 
indicative past; as. If she was there, I did not see her. 

IIiM of tlu BnbJtmctlTe PMt PetfaoL 

1. I wish I kad been there. 

2. If he had been careful, it would not have happened. 

3. Though the rain had fallen in torrents, 1 would have gone. 

As the above sentences show, the past perfect subjunctive ex- 
presses a wish or a supposition contrary to fact, and relating to 
past time. Its uses correspond to those of the past subjunctive, ex- 
cept that the past subjunctive expresses present or indefinite time. 
Like the past subjunctive, the past perfect was formerly used in 
principal clauses to express conclusions not asserted as facts ; as, 

If to do were as easy as to know what were good to do, chapels 
had been churches. We should now say would have been. 

Verb PhnsM Vati SnbJnncUvaly. 
Verb phrases with may, might, would and should are often used 
instead of the simple subjunctive, both in principal and subordinate 
clauses. 

1. May you be happy, (wish) 

2. We came to America that we might be free. (Purpose.) 

3. Be careful, that you may not stumble. (Purpose.) 

4. If I should go abroad, I should remain a year, (Condition 
and consequence.) 
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5. It is necessary that you should go at once. ( Noun clause ; 
future uncertainty.) 

6. Tliou^ I should die, yet would I not put forth my hand 
against the King's son. (£toth clauses express what is merely 
thought of.) 

ExB&cisB 29. 
Supply the proper verb fonns ; give the mode and tense of each 
verb or verb phrase supplied, and tell why that mode and tense 
are used. 

1. If he determined to succeed, he will succeed. 

2. If the ice firm, we would go skating. 

3. If the ice firm, we should have gone skating. 

4. If the ice firm be to-morrow, we will go skating. 

5. I wish my brother here. 

6. It is essential that the applicant a good penman and know 

(knows) something of bookkeeping. 

7. If there a sufficient supply of food, we could hold the 

fort indefinitely. 

8. We could go fastw if it necessary. 

9. If the task possible he would accomplish it. 

10. If the task possible, he accomplished it. 

11. If the task possible, he would have accomplished it. 

12. Though the task perilous, he did not falter. 

13. Though the task ever so perilous, he would not falter. 

14. Though the task perilous, he will not falter, ( Supply 

both subjunctive and indicative, and note difference in meaning.) 

15. If England attack (attacks) us, we must defend ourselves. 

16. I propose that a basket-ball team formed. 

17. If she ill, she would let us know. 

18. If she: ill, she has recovered. 

19. Helen would do better work if she more careful. 

20. If I only at home. 

21. Even though the day rainy, I went. 

22. Even though the day rainy, I would go. 

23. Though the city starving, it did not surrender. 

24. The game was to be postponed if the day rainy. 

PERSON AND NUMBER. 

The person and number of a verb, as we have seen, are its 
changes in form to agree with its subject The same rules that 
govern the number of pronouns apply to verbs. (See the Section 
on Agreement of Pronouns.) There is little liability to error except 
in the use of is — are; was — were; doesn't — don't. 

It should be remembered that the pronoun you always takes a 
plural verb ; it was originally used only in a plural meaning. 

When subjects connected by or or nor are of different numbers, 
the verb usually agrees with the one nearest it. 
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ExBRciss 30. 

1. Neither John nor Henry to blame. 

2. Either John or Henry to blame. 

3. John, as well as Henry to blame. 

4. John, and not Henry to blame. 

5. The Canterbury Tales Chancer's greatest work. 

6. you at the picnic yesterday? 

7. There several books on the table. 

8. One of you certainly mistaken. 

9. Neither of the boats capsized. 

10. Everybody has (have) his (their) weak points. 

It. It is one of the best books that been published this year. 

12. Ten years a long time. 

13. Richard writes well, don't (doesn't) he? 

14. I wasn't there ; you ? 

15. Neither the teacher nor the pupils afraid. 



SILALL AND WILL. 

We have seen that shall and will are used to express the idea of 
futurity. These verbs are used also to express the will of the 
speaker, either as a promise or as a determination. For this pur- 
pose, will is used in the first person, and shall in the second and 
third persons. The verb phrases so formed may be called volitional 
verb phrases. Some grammarians call them Uie volitional future. 
In the play of Julius Caesar, the populace express their determina- 
tion to hear Caesar's will in the words : 

"The will, the will! we will hear Caesar's will," 
Later, they express the same determination by saying to Antony, 

"You shall read us the will." 
When Antony asks leave to descend, they cry, 

"You shall have leave," 
When he has won them over, they say, 

"We'H hear him, we'// follow him, we'// die with him ;" 
and they express their determination to have vengeance by saying, 
"We will be revenged." 
In the same play, Brutus cautions Antony, 

"You shait not in your funeral speech blame us ;" 
and he promises the populace that 

"public reasons shall be rendered of Caesar's death." 
The uses of shall and will may be thus summarized: 
I. In independent statements: 

(a) To express mere futurity: 
First Person — shall. 
Second and Third Persons — will. 
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(b) To express the will of the speaker (promise or determi- 

nation) : 
First Person — will. 
Second and Third Persons — shall. 

(c) To express the will of the person named by the subject 

of the sentence. 
All three persons — will. (Aliphatic.) 

2. In questions: 
First Person — shall. 

Second and Third Persons — the verb expected in the answer. 
Shall you go? asks mere intention. Ans. — / shall, or I shail 

not. 
Will you goT asks the will of the person addressed. Ans. — 

/ will, or / will not. 
Will he go? asks merely as to the fact of his going. Ans, — 

He will, or. He will not. 
Shall he gof asks the will of the person addressed. Ans. — 

He shail, or He shall not. 

3. In indirect discourse: 

The verb that would be employed in direct discourse. 
"We shall be in time," said Mary. 
Mary said that we should be in time, 
James said, I shall be of age to-morrow. 
James said that he should be of age to-morrow ; or 
James says that he shall be of ^e to-morrow. 

4. In adverbial clauses : 

Shall and its past tense, should, are used in all the persons in 
adverbial clauses of condition, time, concession, and result, to expres,^ 
mere futurity. Will and would in such clauses imply the' volition of 
the person named by the subject. 

1. When He shall appear, we shall be like Him. 

2. And there will I keep you forever, 

Yes, forever and a day. 
Till the walls shall crumble to ruin, 
And moulder in dust away. 

3. If he should fail once, he would not try again. 

4. Though I should die with thee, yet would I not deny thee. 

5. In general, would and should correspond in meaning to shall 
and tvill; but should is used also as an independent verb, expressing 
a distinct idea of its own. In the sentence, We should speak the 
truth, should has its original meaning of obligation, and is best 
r^arded as the verb of the sentence, with the infinitive phrase as its 
object. Will and shall might properly be disposed of in the same 
way when they express volition ; but the majority of grammarians 
consider them as forming, with the infinitives following them. 
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volitional verb phrases. Whether we so regard them or not is a 
matter of no practical importance. 

Would is often used to express habitual action ; as, He would sil 
smoking for hours at a time. 

MAY, CAM, MUST, OUGHT. 

We have seen that may and its past tense might are used to form 
subjunctive verb phrases in clauses that express a wish or a purpose. 
They are also used as independent verbs to express permission 
or possibility. They are then followed by infinitive objects without 
to; as, 

The clouds may break away. (Possibility.) 
You may go if you wish. (Permission.) 

The verb can, with its past tense, could, is used in a similar way : 
but it expresses power, not permission. Do not say. Can I got if 
you are seeking permission, nor You can go if you are giving per- 
mission. Can If means. Have I power? You can means You have 
ihe power. 

Must and ought resemble may and can in being used with infini' 
tive objects. After ought, the to of the infinitive is expressed. 
Shall, will may, and can, have both a present and a past tense, but 
no participles ; must and ought have each but one form, which has 
now the value of a present tense. Had and hadn't are sometimes 
incorrectly used before ought; this is a gross error. Say / ought not 
to go; not, / hadn't ought to go. 

Note. — Independent verbs are called by some grammarians no- 
tionai verbs, because they express definite verbal ideas, while 
auxiliary verbs merely help to form the modes or tenses of other 
verbs. In addition to the verbs already mentioned, be, do, and have 
are used both as auxiliary and as notional verbs. 
ExEBCisE 31. 

How do the following verbs differ in meaning? 
!. Will (shall) you be at home this evening? 

2. He said that he would (should) go at once. 

3. The teacher told the boys that they would (should) be pro- 
moted. 

4. I told you that I would (should) write the letter. 

5. May (can) Margaret go with us? 

6. May (can) I open this window? 

7. May (can) this window be opened? 

8. Might (could) I go if T wished. 

9. You may (can) open the window. 

10. You may (can) climb the mountain, 

11. Margaret may (can) go with us if she desires. 

12. The storm may (can) not reach us. 

13. If he should (would) be nominated, he would be elected. 
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14. If you should (would) sit nearer the lig^t, you would be 
able to see better. 

16. You told me that you would (should) write to your brother 
yesterday. 

ExEKCise 32. 

Supply will, shall, would, or should. 

" you start on your European trip soon?" 

"I go in June- you write to me while I am gone? 

I „ want to hear from you." 

"Indeed I , and I hope you write to me." 

"I answer every letter that you send." 

"How long you be away?" 

"I be gone six months. My father join me in London, 

and we come home together." 

"I expect you to tell me all about the interesting thing.>> 

that you see." 

"I not have time to write long letters, but I tell you 

everything that I remember, when I come home. We talk 

and talk.'" 

"I wish that I was (were) going with you. How I enjoy the 

trip 1" 

"Not more than I enjoy having you with me. you go?" 

"Oh, it be impossible ; but I follow you by means of 

your letters. you go to Greece and to Egypt?" 

"No, I spend the time mostly in Germany and Italy." 

"I luive always thought that I like most of all to see Greece 

and Egypt and Palestine." 

"Perhaps we go there together some day." 

"I hope that we . I see you again before you go ?" 

"O yes, I be in town next week, and I run in to 

see you." 

"Perhaps I ask you to execute a little commission for me 

when you go to Naples. If I , you do it?" 

"I be very glad to do so." 

COHJUGATION OF THE VERB BE. 

Principal Parts. Present, be (am); past, was; past participle, 
been. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

Present Tense. Present Perfect Tense. 

I am We are I have been We have been 

I Thou art \ Thouhastbeen ] 

\ You are You are ( You have been f You have been 

He is They are He has been They have been 
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Past Tense. Past Perfect Tense. 

I was We were I have been We had been 

i Them wast ) j Thou hast been I 

} Yon were ) You were \ You have been ( You have been 

He was They were He has been They have been 

Future Tense. Future Perfect Tense. 

I shaU be We shall be I shall have been We shaU have been 

j Thou wilt be I J Thou wilt have been I 

} Yon will be f Yon will be ] You will have been f Yoa will have been 

He will be They will be He will have been They will have been 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present Tense. Past Tense. 



Ibe 


We be 


1 were 


We were 


j Thou be 
(You be 


1 


( Thou wert ) 




(Yon be 


i You were ( 


You were 


Hebe 


They be 


He were 


They were 



Past Perfect Tense. 
Same as the past perfect tense of the indicative except that st 
is dropped in the second person singular. 

IMPERATIVE MODE,. 

Be (thou or you). 

PARTICIPLES. GERUNDS. INFINITIVES 

Present Being Being Pres. To be 

Past Been Having been Perf. To have been 

Perfect Having been 

Exercise 33. 

1. Substitute the verbs come, go, give, do, for be throughout 
this conjugation. 

2. Add to the various forms of be (except been) the present 
participle of speak and of hide. What kind of verb phrases have 
you formed? 

3. Add to the various forms of be (except beenQ the past partici- 
ples of hide and teach. What kind of verb phrases have you 
formed ? 

Do the progressive and passive forms extend to the verbals r 

IV. 
ADJECTIVES. 
CUBses of Adjectives. 

Adjectives are either descriptive or limiting. 
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1. A descriptive adjective expresses some quality or condition 
of an object; as, a large city; a sleeping child. 

Such adjectives may merely describe, or they may both describe 
and limit. 

(a) The bl^^e sky was over our heads, the green grass 

under our feet. 

(b) A brave soldier will not desert his post. 

In (a) the adjectives blue and green merely emphasize the color 
of the sky and the grass ; they do not limit the application of the 
nouns; to omit them would not materially change the thought. 

In (b) the adjective brave limits the application of the noun 
soldier by expressing an attribute that does not belong to alt sol- 
diers ; an adiective so used is essential to the thought. 

2. A limiting adjective limits an object idea without describing 
the object. It may limit in the following ways : 

(a) by expressing number or quantity; as, three houses; 

a few men ; much rain. 

(b) by pointing out definitely ; as, yonder tree ; these apples ; 

that house. 

(c) by pointing out indefinitely; as, any nation; another 

day; a certain man. 

3. The limiting adjectives the and on or a are generally called 
articles. The is a weakened form of the adjective that, and an or a 
is a weakened form of one. As the points out definitely, it is called 
the definite article. As an or a points out indefinitely, it is called 
the indefinite article. An is used before words that begin with a 
vowel sound, and a before words that begin with a consonant sound. 

These little words have a variety of meanings, and to use them 
correctly requires delicate discrimination ; this can be acquired only 
by reading and observation. Some points, however, may be noted. 

(1) The is used to point out definitely: 

(a) one or more individuals of a class; as The flowers in the 

garden are in bloom. 

(b) an entire class taken collectively; as, The tiger is a na- 

tive of the jungle. 

(2) An or a always points out a single object or a single group 
of objects. Sometimes it has nearly the value of any; as, "A 
mountain is a great elevation of land." Sometimes it is nearly 
equivalent to one; as, "There is a bird in the tree;" "Not a person 
left the room.' 

3). The and a are not always articles. In such expressions as, 
"The deeper the well, the cooler the water," the — the are adverbs, 
modifying respectively cooler and deeper. In, "They went a hunt- 
ing," a is the remnant of an old preposition, and hunting is its 
object. 
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Infloctlon of Adjactlvw, 

1. In Old English, adjectives were inflected for number, gender, 
and case, to agree with their nouns ; but English adjectives now have 
no such inflection except that the two demonstrative adjectives this 
and that have plural forms. 

2. Some adjectives, however, change their form to denote dif- 
ferent degrees of the attribute expressed by the adjective ; as. 

This tree is tall; that one is taller; and the one growing yonder 
is tallest of them all. 

This change of form is called comparison. 

There are three degrees of comparison : the positive, the com- 
parative, and the superlative. 

(a) The positive degree is that form of an adjective which 

expresses simply the attribute; as, tall, large, noble. 

(b) The comparative degree is that form of an adjective 

which shows that one object possesses the attribute 
in a higher degree than another; as, toiler, larger, 
nobler. 

(c) The superlative degree is that form of an adjective 

which shows that one of three or more objects 
possesses the attribute in the highest or the lowest 
degree; as, tallest, largest, noblest. 

(d) Adjectives of one syllable and some of two syllables 

are compared by the addition of er and est. Ad- 
jectives of more than two syllables, and those of two 
syllables whose last sound will not easily combine 
with er and est are compared by the use of the ad- 
verbs more and most. In many instances either of 
these methods of comparison may be used ; as, 

A nobler man I never saw. 

A more noble man I never saw. 

(e) Degrees below the positive are expressed by the ad- 

verbs less and least. 

(i) Formerly, the suffixes er and est and the adverbs more 
and most were sometimes used together for em- 
phasis; as, 

"This was the most unkindest cut of all. 
"How much more elder art thou than thy 
looks." 

This double comparison is no longer allowed by good usage, 
(g) The following adjectives are irregularly compared: 
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Pos. Compar. 


Superl. 


Pos. 


Compar. 


Superl. 


bad 






later 


latest 


evil worse 


worst 


late 


latter 


last 


m 




litUe 


less 


least 


far farther 


farthest 


many 






fore former 


foremost 

first 

furthest 


much 


more 


most 


forth (adv.) further 


near 


nearer 


nearest 




furthermost 




older 


next 
oldest 


well better 


best 


old 


elder 


eldest 



Distinguish between later and latter, latest and last, alder and 

elder, nearest and next, less and fewer. 
(h) Some adjectives, because of their meaning, do not ad- 
mit of comparison ; as, unchangeable, universal, per- 
fect, chief, unique, dead, round. 
Ckrad Um la JUjectlTea. 

1. This and that should agree in number with the nouns they 
modify. 

I do not like this khid of apples. (Not these kind.) 

2. The article should be repeated before connected adjectives 
when they describe different objects. It should be repeated also 
before connected nouns naming different objects, when clearnes:; 
or emphasis demands repetition. 

A red and white flag fluttered in the wind, (One flag.) 
A red and a white flag fluttered in the wind. (Two flags.) 
The poet and novelist addressed us. (One man.) 
The poet and the novelist addressed us. (Two men.) 

3. No article should be used before a noun that is taken in a 
general sense. 

This kind of (a) man cannot win respect, 
(The) diphtheria was epidemic in the village. 
King James raised Bacon to the rank of (a) viscount. 

4. When the comparative degree is followed by than, the latter 
term of the comparison must exclude the former. 

London is larger than any other city in England. 

5. When the superlative degree is used, the latter term of the 
comparison must include the former. 

London is the largest of all English cities. 

6. When two objects are compared in the following manner, 
some good writers use the superlative degree; but the comparative 
is preferable. 

Harry is the older of the two brothers. 

7. A frequent error is the use of exa^erated or otherwise in- 
appropriate adjectives; but this cannot be dealt with here. It is 
a matter of meaning, not of grammatical form. 
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Exercise 34. 

Correct such of the following sentences as are wrong, and tell 
the nature of the error: 

1. The boys objected to the quartering of soldiers on the Boston 
Common. 2. He needs a vigorous physique and clear head. 3. 
Russia is a long ways off. 4. We sell better goods than any store 
in the city. 5. This scissors is dull. 6. These sort of people will 
never be satisfied. 6. Rip was a ne'er-do-well sort of a fellow. 
7. Is Mary in the fifth or sixth grade? 8. I never saw this kind 
of a tree before ; it is larger than any tree I have ever seen. 9. Do 
you like this kind of hats? 10. Of all the other nations, China is 
most densely populated. 11. Of the two routes, this is more prefer- 
able. 12. He is most likely to win of all his competitors. 13. I 
have never seen a more inferior player than he. 14. The man 
who did that deserves the title of a hero. 15. No opinion is more 
universal than this. 16. Will you hand me that tongs? 17. We 
went through a dark wooHs. 18. Learn the first and the second 
stanza. 19. He was a rich and a generous man. 20. A warrior 
and a statesman lies buried here. 21. Harry was more mischievous 
than any boy in the class, but he was also brighter than all the 
others. 22. Neither of the three boys would go. 23. He died 
of the consumption. 23. An old and young man entered the room. 
24. The North and South were at war with each other. 25. Of 
all other wars a civil war is most terrible. 26. The truth is stronger 
than falsehood. 27. This road is the best of the two. 28. He 
was the tallest and strongest of all his companions. 30. It was 
a most unique spectacle. 31. I read only the first and last chapter. 
32. No American poet is so widely known abroad as Poe. 33. The 
two brothers were as unlike as the light and the darkness. 34. His 
occupation is that of a banker. 

V. 



I. Adverbs many be roughly classified according to meaning as 
follows : 

(a) Adverbs of place and direction; as, here, there, yonder, 

in, out, forward. 

(b) Adverbs of lime; as, then, now, formerly, seldom, often 

(c) Adverbs of manner; as, thus, otherwise, well, HI, swiftly, 

easily, (Most adverbs of manner are formed from 
adjectives by adding ly.) 

(d) Adverbs of measure and degree; as, enough, very, too, 

almost, merely. 

(e) Adverbs otcause and consequence; as, therefore, 7i<here- 

fore, accordingly, hence, why. 
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(f) Modal adverbs — those which show how the thought is 
conceived by the speaker. As these change the man- 
ner of the assertion, they modify the copula, and 
through that, the entire statement. They may ex- 
press negation, affirmation, or doubt; as not, cer- 
tainly, surely, perhaps. 

Some adverbs may belong to more than one class ; as, hence, 
(direction, consequence) ; hozi', {manner, degree). 

2. Adverbs may be classified, also, according to their uses in the 
sentence. 

(a) Adverbs that merely modify. 

(b) Adverbs that ask questions; as, where, when, mhy. 

whence, whither. These are called interrogative 
adverbs. 

(c) Adverbs that introduce subordinate clauses; as. where, 

when, whence, wherein, whither. These are called 
conjttnctive, or relative, adverbs. 

When these words introduce adverbial clauses, 
grammarians differ as to whether they are adverbs or 
merely subordinating conjunctions. As their chief 
or only use seems to be to show the relation in time, 
place, and the like between two acts or states, it is 
probably better to regard them as conjunctions. In 
noun clauses and adjective clauses, their adverbial 
use is apparent. 

3. Our language contains a number of inseparable phrases, hav- 
ing the value of adverbs : as, of yore, in truth, at least, at all, in fact, 
in vain, at last, as yet, of course, of late. 

Inflection at AdverlM. 

Some adverbs are compared like adjectives. 
Oood TTh In AdvwlM. 

1. Adjectives should not be used for adverbs, nor adverbs for 
adjectives. 

Some very common errors are: Most for almost; some for 
somewhat; real, awful, mighty, right, and dreadful for very; good 
for well; that or this for jo; bad for badly: remarkable for remark- 
ably; near for nearly; sure for surely. (Most and near may be used 
both as adverbs and as adjectives, but not in tlie meanings noted 
above.) 

Adverbs are often wrongly used for adjectives after copulative 
verbs. 

2. The adverbs very and too are not used to modify verbs, and 
should not be used to modify participles, as. / am very pleased to see 
you; I was too frightened to speak. These sentences should rea<!. 
/ am very much pleased; and, / teas much frightened. 
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3. In comparisons the correlatives so — as should be used instead 
of OS — as if die sentence is negative; as, Today is not so warm as 
yesterday. 

4. The adverb (or adjective) like should not be used as a con- 
junction instead of as or as if. It looks as if it were going to rain 
(not like). He acted as a crazy man would (not like). 

5. Adverbs should not be used needlessly. Double negatives, 
especially, should be avoided; as, / hadn't nothing to do; He hasn't 
eaten hardly anything. 

6. Adverbs should be so placed that it will be perfectly clear 
what they modify. Ordinarily, it is better not to place an adverb 
between the parts of an infinitive ; as, IVe were told to carefully study 
the lesson. This should be. We were told to study the lesson care- 
fully. 

The adverb only is frequently misplaced. Usually it should im- 
mediately precede the word or phrase that it modifies ; as, / studied 
o>tly an hour. 

Exercise 35. 

Correct all errors in the following sentences ; 

1. The work was illy done; it ought to have been done good. 
2. How differently he looks from his brother! 3. We felt very 
discouraged. 4. I will tell you what happened as near as I can 
remember. 5. We looked everywheres, but we couldn't find the 
cat any place. 6. They were nowhere near the end of their jour- 
ney. 7. You will sure hurt yourself if you handle that gim so 
careless. 8. The house is plenty large enough. 9. How do you 
do? O, I feel pretty good to-day. 10. How is your brother? 
He is some better. 11. How is your mother? She is nicely, thank 
you. 12. The air feels like it was going to snow. 13. The snow- 
flakes float softly down like feathers would. 14. The children 
slipped out unbeknown to their mother. 15. Just as like as not the 
train will be too late. 16. Right in back of the house was an arbor. 
17. Most every summer the family went to the beach. 18. Is 
your work most done? No, I haven't near finished it. 19. He 
says just exactly what he thinks. 20. Won't you stay just a little 
longer? 21. She wore a green dress, very soiled and torn. 22. 
I am mighty glad to hear of his success ; he is sure enough a right 
smart boy. 23. It rains here most every day. 24. You look some 
like your sister. 25. I was that tired that I couldn't hardly walk 
a step. 26. How strangely the sky looks ! 27. You write real 
plain, plainer than any one in the class. 28. Goldsmith could write 
easier than he could talk. 29. He was too pleased to be critical. 
30. The wind blew real cold. 31. I only staid a week, and during 
that time I only saw her once. 32. You can make a fire equally 
as well as I can. 33. To-day is quite warm, but not as warm 
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as yesterday. 34. Harry learas very easy, easier than any boy 
I have ever known. 35, The story ended up happily. 36. He 
used to frequently go hunting, 37, I will see you later on. 38. 
Take your hat off of the table, ,39. The roads were dreadful 
muddy, and the night was awful dark, 40, When you're not sure 
that you're right, go slow, 41. Go just a little ways with me. 42. 
1 can only go to the gate, 43. Try it over again. 44. We had 
a real nice time. 45. You must watch out for the cars. 46. Did 
you eat up all the candy ? 

VI. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

1.' We have seen that a prepo5iti(»i is a word used to join a 
noun or a pronoun to some other word in a modifying relation. 
Sometimes a proposition introduces an independent phrase; as. 
"In fact, we know not what we ought to do." Sometimes, also, a 
preposition introduces a phrase that has the use of a noun ; as, 
"From within the house came the sound of laughter." In these 
sentences, the prepositions in and within do not not join to any 
word the phrases that they introduce, because these phrases are 
not modifiers ; but such uses of the preposition are exceptional. 

2. Sometimes a preposition is combined inseparably with a verb ; 
as, "We were laughed at;" "The matter was much talked about." 
Such a combination of words should be regarded as an idiomatic 
verb phrase, since it has the value of a verb. Was laughed at= 
was ridiculed, and was talked abotit^" was discussed. 
Oood Um In PreposiUonB. 

1. The correct use of prepositions can best be learned by reading 
and observation. A few prepositions frequently misused are: At — 
in (denoting place) ; at— to (denoting place) ; in — into; between — 
among; beside — besides; with — by (denoting means, agency). 

Exercise 36. 

Determine the difference in meaning between each pair of pre- 
positions above, and frame sensible sentences, using the prepositions 
correctly. 

2. Some words are regularly followed by certain prepositions. 
If two or more different prepositions may be used with the word, it 
is commonly with a different meaning. A few words that need 
especial care are the following: 
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agree to, with die of, by 

arrive at, in disappointed of, in 

angry at, with inquire for, after, into 

compare to, with live at, in 

correspond to, with in need of 

confide in, to reconcile to, with 

consist in, of smile at, on 

differ from, with sympathy with 

different from wait on, for 

Exercise 37. 

Use each of the above expressions correctly. 

3. Prepositions should not be used when they are needless, or 
omitted when they are necessary. 

Exercise 38. 

Correct such of the following sentences as are wrong: 
1. I do not remember of seeing her. 2. They followed after 
us, 3. She wasn't home when I called. 4. What use is it to 
try? 5. We went at about six o'clock. 6. He was a boy of about 
fourteen years old. 7. The man fel! off of the ladder. 8. After 
having read the book, I gave it away. 9. They are not home, but 
they are coming home soon. 10. The sky was a deep blue. 11. 
Children copy after their elders. 12. They went from hence yes- 
terday. 13. From whence did they come? 14. Keep off of 
the grass. 15. Where have they gone to? 16. There is no use 
trying. 17. The pearl was the size of a pea. 18. I laid the book 
onto the shelf. 19. Where are they at? 20. We were near to the 
mountains. 21. After having visited Paris, we went to the south 
of France. 22. Where have you been to? 23. Have you been 
home yet? 24. I have been to the theater. 25. He died with a 
fever. 

VII. 
CONJUNCTIONS. 

1. It was shown in Part I (Sections XV, XVI) that conjunctions 
are either coordinating or subordinating. It was shown also that co- 
ordinating conjunctions may connect words, phrases, or clauses ; 
but that subordinating conjunctions connect clauses only. 

2. Coordinating conjunctions may express the following re- 
lations : 

(a) Addition ; as, The day is cold and dark and dreary. 

(b) Contrast; as. Youth hopes, but Age remembers; 

(c) An alternative; as. The man is either ill or exhausted. 

(d) Consequence or inference; as, The road was impassa- 

ble; therefore we turned back. You tremble; hence 
you must be frightened. 

(e) Reason; as. You must be frightened; for you trembk. 
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3. A subordinating conjunction either introduces a noun clause 
or connects an adverbial clause to the word or words that the clause 
modifies. The conjunctions that are used as connectives of ad- 
verbial clauses express the various adverbial relations. (See Sec- 
tion XVI, Part I, Adverb Clauses.) 

Some of these conjunctions were originally other parts of speech. 
A few, as where and when, were adverbs; but they have come to 
be used merely to show the relation between two thoughts, and 
hence may properly be called, in this use, conjunctions. 

Others were once prepositions, but have become conjunctions ; as, 
before, until, after. These words were originally followed by a 
noun clause introduced by that, the clause being the t^ject of the 
preposition. Through the omission of that, the preposition itself 
has come to be regarded as a connective of clauses, and hence a 
conjunction. 

The conjunction as has some idiomatic uses: (1) It introduces 
an infinitive phrase of result; (2) it introduces a predicate noun or 
adjective, an appositive, or an objective predicate; (3) it introduces 
a parenthetic clause. 

4. A few groups of words are used as conjunctions ; as, in order 
that, so that, as well as, as if; these may be called phrasal conjunc- 
tions. 

5. A few conjunctions are used in pairs, one being placed be- 
tween the connected terms, and the other immediately before the 
first term ; as, Either Harry or you must go. Such pairs of words 
are called correlatives. Sometimes, as in the above example, the 
first of the correlatives merely adds emphasis or clearness. Some- 
times a conjunction is correlative with an adverb or an adjective; 
as. The Atlantic is not so lai^ as the Pacific. 

Good Use m Oonlimetlnu. 

1. The right words should stand in correlation, and should 
stand where they belong. Common correlatives are: Both — and; 
either — or; neither — tpor; as — as (expressing equality) ; so — as 
(denying equality) ; whether — or; so — that; such—that; the — the. 

1. Appropriate conjunctions should be used: 

(a) Because should not be used instead of for to introduce 

a clause of reason; as, It has been raining; for (not 
because) the ground is wet. Because signifies cause, 
and the wetness of the ground did not cause the rain. 

(b) As should not be used to introduce a noun clause; as, 

I don't know that (not as) I want to go. 

(c) Like, without and but what should not be used as con- 

junction^. 

You act as if (not like) you were angry. 
We shall go unless (not jvitkout) it rains. 
I don't know but that (not but what) your way 
is best. 
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(d) And should not be used for the to of the infinitive; as. 
Won't you come to (not and) see me? 
3. When both than and as are used or implied in a comparison, 
the first part of the comparison must he complete ; as, He is as old 
as you or older; not. He is as old or older than you. 

Exercise 39. 
Correct the following as to the position of words : 
1, They could neither find him in the house nor in the garden. 
2. The lecture was interesting both to old and young. 3. We not 
only went to New York, but to Boston. 4, We shall either return 
to-morrow or the day after. 5. Either he is asleep or feigning sleep. 
6. They neither knew what to do nor where to go. 7. He wa:< 
not working for reward, but for the good of his fellow men. 8. 
The boy was not only punished for what he had done, but for 
what he had not done. 

Exercise 40. 

Supply the right connectives : 

1. We had been in the room but a few minutes some one 

opened the door. 2. We looked up saw no one. 3. The 

travellers had neither food shelter. 4. The storm was not 

severe as on the preceding day. 5. He looked he 

could not be easily frightened. 6. I do not doubt you are 

sincere. 7, No one can deny the man is honest. 8. I don't 

know but you are right. 9. Do I do. 10. She is dis- 
contented — she cannot live she would like to live. 11. The 

day was cloudy not cold. 12. Such conduct is nothing else 

criminal. 13. John worked hard all the morning, so 

he could go fishing in the afternoon. 14. You will not succeed 

you work harder. 15. It has been a cold night; the 

ground is white with frost. 16. I don't know I had better 

go. 17. She put on her spectacles so she could see to read. 

18. I hope you will try do better. 19. We shall go see 

the exhibition. 20. Man is weak, God is strong. 21. He 

was strong and brave ; the peril did not daunt him. 22. Read 

such books will help you. 23. His grief was such 

every one pitied him. 24. It was no other our old friend ; he 

no sooner saw us he hastened to greet us. 
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SELECTIONS FOR STUDY. 

1. Whoever has made a voyage up the Hudson must remember 
the KaatskiU mountains. They are a dismembered branch of the 
great Appalachian family, and are seen away to the west of the river, 
swelling up to a noble, height, and lording it over the surrounding 
country. Every change of season, every change of weather, indeed 
every hour of the day produces some change in the magical hues 
and shapes of these mountains; and they are regarded by all the 
good wives, far and near, as perfect barometers. When the weather 
is fair and settled, they are clothed in blue and purple, and print their 
bold outlines on the clear evening sky ; but sometimes, when the rest 
of the landscape is cloudless, they will gather a hood of gray vapors 
about their summits, which, in the last rays of the setting sun, wil! 
glow and light up like a crown of glory. 

— Irving. 

2. The great error in Rip's composition was an insuperable 
aversion to all kinds of profitable labor. It could not be from the 
want of assiduity or perseverance ; for he would sit on a wet rock, 
with a rod as long and heavy as a Tartar's lance, and fish all day 
without a murmur, even though he should not be encouraged by a 
single nibble. He would carry a fowling-piece on his shoulder, for 
hours together, trudging through woods and swamps, and up hill 
and down dale, to shoot a few squirrels or wild pigeons. He would 
never refuse to assist a neighbor even in the roughest toil, and was 
a foremost man at all country frolics for husking Indian com, or 
building stone fences. The women of the village, too, used to em- 
ploy him to run errands, and to do such little odd jobs as their less 
obliging husbands would not do for them ;— in a word, Rip was 
ready to attend to anybody's business but his own ; but as to doing 
family duty, and keeping his farm in order, he found it impossible. 

— Irving. 

3. His stronghold was situated on the banks of the Hudson, in 
one of those green, sheltered, fertile nooks in which the Dutch 
farmers are so fond of nestling. A great elm-tree spread its broad 
branches over it; at the foot of which bubbled up a spring of the 
softest and sweetest water, in a little well, formed of a barrel ; and 
then stole sparkling away through the grass, to a neighboring brook, 
that babbled along among alders and dwarf willows. Hard by the 
farm-house was a vast barn, that might have served for a church, 
every window and crevice of which seemed bursting forth with the 
treasures of the farm ; the flail was busily resounding within it from 
morning till night; swallows and martins skimmed twittering about 
the eaves ; and rows of pigeons, some with one eye turned up, as if 
watching the weather, some with their heads under their wings, or 
buried in their bosoms, and others swelling, and cooing, and bowing 
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about their dames, were enjoying the sunshine on the roof. Sleek 
unwieldy porkers were grunting in the repose and abundance of their 
pens, whence sallied forth, now and then, troops of sucking pigs, as 
if to snuff the air. A stately squadron of snowy geese was riding 
in an adjoining pond, convoying whole fleets of ducks; regiments of 
turkeys were gobbling through the farm-yard, and guinea fowls 
fretting about it, like ill-tempered house-wives, with their peevish, 
discontented cry. Before the barn-door strutted the gallant cock, 
that pattern of a husband, a warrior, and a flne gentleman, clapping 
his burnished wings, and crowing in the pride and gladness of his 
heart — sometimes tearing up the earth with his feet, and then gen- 
erously calling his ever-hungry family of wives and children to 
enjoy the rich morsel which he had discovered. 

— Irving. 
4. The moon above the eastern wood 

Shone at its full ; the hill-range stood 

Transfigured in the silver flood, 

Its blown snows flashing cold and keen. 

Dead white, save where some sharp ravine 

Took shadow, or the sombre green 

Of hemlocks turned to pitchy black 

Against the whiteness at their back. 

For such a world and such a night 

Most fltting that unwarming light. 

Which only seemed where'er it fell 

To make the coldness visible. 

Shut in from all the world without, 

We sat the clean-winged hearth about. 

Content to let the north-wind roar 

In baffled rage at pane and door, 

While the red logs before us b«it 

The frost-line back with tropic heat; 

And ever, when a louder blast 

Shook beam and rafter as it passed. 

The merrier up its roaring draught 

The great throat of the chimney laughed. 

The house-dog on his paws outspread 

Laid to the fire his drowsy head. 

The cat's dark silhouette on the wail 

A couchant tiger's seemed to fall; 

And, for the winter fireside meet, 

Between the andirons' straddling feet. 

The mug of cider simmered slow. 

The apples sputtered in a row. 

And, close at hand, the basket stood 

With nuts from brown October's wood. 

—Whiitier. 
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Brisk wielder of the birch and rule. 

The master of the district school 

Held at the fire his favored place ; 

Its warm glow lit a laughing face 

Fresh-hued and fair, where scarce appeared 

The uncertain prophecy of beard. 

He teased the mitten-blinded cat. 

Played cross-pins on my uncle's hat, 

Sang songs, and told us what befalls 

In classic Dartmouth's college halls. 

Bom the wild Northern hills among. 

From whence his yeoman father wrung 

By patient toil subsistence scant. 

Not competence and yet not want. 

He early gained the power to pay 

His cheerful, self-reliant way ; 

Could doff at ease his scholar's gown 

To peddle wares from town to town ; 

Or through the long vacation's reach 

In lonely lowland districts teach. 

Where all the drotl experience found 

At stranger hearths in boarding round, 

The moonlit skater's keen delight, 

The sleigh-drive through the frosty night, 

The rustic party, with its rough 

Accompaniment of blind-man's-buff, 

And whirling plate, and forfeits paid, 

His winter task a pastime made. 

Happy the snow-locked homes wherein 

He tuned his merry violin. 

Or played the athlete in the bam. 

Or held the good dame's winding yarn, 

Or mirth-provoking versions told 

Of classic legends rare and old, 

Wherein the scenes of Greece and Rome 

Had all the commonplace of home, 

And little seemed at best the odds 

'Twixt Yankee pedlcrs and old gods ; 

Where Pindus-bom Araxes took 

The guise of any grist-mill brook. 

And dread Olympus at his will 

Became a huckleberry hill. 
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6. The years hurried onward, treading in their haste on one 
another's heels. And now they began to bring white hairs, and 
scatter them over the head of Ernest ; they made reverend wrinkles 
across his forehead, and furrows in his cheeks. He was an aged 
man. But not in vain had he grown old : more than the white hairs 
on his head were the sage thoughts in his mind; his wrinkles and 
furrows were inscriptions that Time had graved, and in which he 
had written legends of wisdom that had been tested by the tenor of 
a life. And Ernest had ceased to be obscure. Unsought for, un- 
desired, had come the fame which so many seek, and made him 
known in the great world, beyond the limits of the valley in which 
he had dwelt so quietly. College professors, and even the active 
men of cities, came from far to see and converse with Ernest; for 
the report had gone abroad that this simple husbandman had ideas 
unlike those of other men, not gained from books, but of a higher 
tone,— a tranquil and familiar majesty, as if he had been talking 
with the angels as his daily friends. Whether it were sage, states- 
man, or philanthropist, Ernest received these visitors with the gentle 
sincerity that had characterized him from boyhood, and spoke freely 
with them of whatever came uppermost, or lay deepest in his heart 
or their own. While they talked together, his face would kindle, 
unawares, and shine upon them, as with a mild evening light. 
Pensive with the fulness of such discourse, his guests took leave 
and went their way ; and passing up the valley, paused to look at the 
Great Stone Face, imagining that they had seen its likeness in a 
human countenance, but could not remember where. 

— Hawthorne. 

7. Ernest began to speak, giving to the people of what was in his 
heart and mind. His words had power, because they accorded with 
his thoughts ; and his thoughts had reality and depth, because they 
harmonized with the life which he had always lived. It was not 
mere breath that this preacher uttered; they were the words of life, 
because a life of good deeds and holy love was melted into them. 
Pearls, pure and rich, had been dissolved into this precious draught. 
The poet, as he listened, felt that the being and character of Ernest 
were a nobler strain of poetry than he had ever written. His eyes 
glistening with tears, he gazed reverentially at the venerable man, 
and said within himself that never was there an aspect so worthy of 
a prophet and a sage as that mild, sweet, thoughtful countenance, 
with the glory of white hair diffused about it. At a distance, but 
distinctly to be seen, high up in the golden light of the setting sun, 
appeared the Great Stone Face, with hoary mists around it, like 
the white hairs around the brow of Ernest. Its look of grand 
beneficence seemed to embrace the world. 

— Hawthorne. 
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8. Fourscore and seven )rears ago, our fathers brought forth on 
this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created equal. Now we are en- 
gaged in a great civil war, testing whether that nation, or any na- 
tion so conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We are met 
on a great battlefield of that war. We have come to dedicate a 
portion of that field as a final resting-place for those who here 
gave their lives that that nation might live. It is altogether fitting 
and proper that we should do this. But in a larger sense we cannot 
dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this ground. The 
brave men, living and dead, who stru^led here, have consecrated 
it far above our poor power to add or detract. The world will little 
note, nor long remember, what we say here, but it can never forget 
what they did here. It is for us, the living, rather to be dedicated 
here to the unfinished work which they who fought here have thus 
far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to 
the great task remaining before us, — that from these honored dead 
we take increased devotion to that cause for which they gave the 
last full measure of devotion, — that we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain, — that this nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom, — and that government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth. 

— Lincoln. 

9. A plain man of the people, an extraordinary fortune attended 
him. He offered no shining qualities at the first encounter ; he did not 
offend by superiority. He had a face and manner which disarmed 
suspicion, which inspired confidence, which confirmed good-will. 
He was a man without vices. He had a strong sense of duty, which 
it was very easy for him to obey. Then, he had what farmers call 
a long head; was excellent in working out the sum for himself; in 
arguing his case and convincing you fairly and firmly. Then, it 
turned out that he was a great worker; had prodigious faculty of 
performance ; worked easily. A good worker is so rare ; everybody 
has some disabling quality. In a host of young men that start 
together and promise so many brilliant leaders for the next age, 
each fails on trial ; one by bad health, one by conceit, or by love 
of pleasure, or lethargy, or an ugly temper, — each has some dis- 
qualifying fault that throws him out of the career. But this man 
was sound to the core, cheerful,- persistent, all right for labor, and 
liked nothing so well. 

Then, he had a vast good-nature, which made him tolerant and 
accessible to all ; fair-minded, leaning to the claim of the petitioner ; 
affable, and not sensible to the affliction which the innumerable visits 
paid to him when President would have brought to any one else. 
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And how this good-nature became a noble humanity, in many a 
tragic case which the events of the war brought to him, every one 
will remember ; and with what increasing tenderness he dealt when 
a whole race was thrown on his compassion. The poor negro said 
of him, on an impressive occasion, "Massa Linkum am eberywhere." 

— Emerson. 

10. Insist on yourself; never imitate. Your own gift you can 
present every moment with the cumulative force of a whole life's 
cultivation ; but of the adopted talent of another, you have only an 
extemporaneous, half possession. That which each can do best, 
none but his Maker can teach him. No man yet knows what it is, 
nor can, till that person has exhibited it. Where is the master who 
could have taught Shakespeare? Where is the master who could 
have instructed Franklin, or Washington, or Bacon, or Newton? 
Every great man is a unique. The Scipionism of Scipio is pre- 
cisely that part he could not borrow. Shakespeare will never be 
made by the study of Shakespeare. Do that which is assigned you, 
and you cannot hope too much or dare too much. There is at this 
moment for you an utterance brave and grand as that of the colossal 
chisel of Phidias, or trowel of the Egyptians, or the pen of Moses, 
or Dante, but different from all these. Not possibly will the soul, 
all rich, all eloquent, with thou sand -cloven tongue, deign to repeat 
itself : but if you can hear what these patriarchs say, surely you can 
reply to them in the same pitch of voice ; for the ear and the tongue 
are two organs of one nature. Abide in the simple and noble 
regions of thy life, obey thy heart, and thou shalt reproduce the 
Fore world again. 

— Emerson. 

11. Ariosto tells a pretty story of a fairy, who, by some myste- 
rious law of her nature, was condemned to appear at certain seasons 
in the form of a foul and poisonous snake. Thqse who injfired her 
during the period of her disguise were forever excluded' from par- 
ticipation in the blessings which she bestowed. But to those whov 
in spite of her loathsome aspect, pitied and protected her, she after- 
wards revealed herself in the beautiful and celestial form which was 
natural to her; accompanied their steps, granted all their wishes, 
filled their houses with wealth, nlade them happy in love and victo- 
rious in war. Such a spirit is Liberty. At times she takes the 
form of a hateful reptile. She grovels, she hisses, she stings. But 
woe to those who in disgust shall venture to crush her 1 And happy 
are those who, having dared to receive her in her degraded and 
frightful shape, shall at length be rewarded by her in the time of her 
beauty and her glory ! 
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There is only one cure for the evils which newly acquired free- 
dom produces, and that cure is freedom. When a prisoner first 
leaves his cell he cannot bear the light of day ; he is unable to dis- 
criminate colors or recognize faces. But the remedy is, not to re- 
mand him into his dungeon, but to accustom him to the rays of the 
stm. The blaze of truth and liberty may at first dazzle and dewilder 
nations which have become half blind in the house of bondage. But 
let them gaze on, and they will soon be able to bear it. 

— Macaulay. 

12. Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a Colossus, and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonourable graves. 
Men at some time are masters of their fates ; 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars. 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 
Brutus and Cxsar : what should be in tiiat Csesar ? 
Why should that name be sounded more than yours ? 
Wnte them together, yours is as fair a name ; 
Sound them, it doth become the mouth as well ; 
Weigh them, it is as heavy ; conjure with 'em, 
"Brutus" will start a spirit as soon as "Ciesar," 
Now, in the names of all the gods at once, 
Upon what meat doth this our Caesar feed. 
That he is grown so great ? Age, thou art sham'd 1 
Rome, thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods ! 
When went there by an age, since the great flood. 
But it was fam'd with more than with one man? 
When could they say till now that talk'd of Rome 
That her wide walls encompass'd but one man ? 
Now is it Rome indeed, and room enough. 
When there is in it but one only man. 
O, you and I have heard our fathers say. 
There was a Brutus once that would have brook'd 
The eternal devil to keep his state in Rome 
As easily as a king! 

— Shakespeare. 

13. Be patient till the last. 
Romans, countrymen, and lovers ! hear me for my cause, and be 
f-ilent, that you may hear ; believe me for mine honour, and nave 
respect to mine honour, that you may believe ; censure me in your 
wisdom, and awake your senses, that you may the better judge. If 
there be any in this assembly, any dear friend of Caesar's, to him I 
say that Brutus' love to Caesar was no less than his." If then th;it 
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friend demand why Brutus rose against Caesar, this is my answer, 
— Not that I loved Caesar less, but that I loved Rome more. Had 
you rather Caesar were living, and die all slaves, than that Caesar 
weredead, to live all freemen ? As Caesar loved me, I weep for him ; 
as he was fortunate, I rejoice at it ; as he was valiant, I honour him ; 
but as he was ambitious, I slew him. There is tears for his love, joy 
for his fortune, honour for his valour, and death for his ambition. 
Who is here so base that would be a bondman ? If any, speak, for 
him have I offended. Who is here so rude that would not be a 
Roman ? If any, speak, for him have I offended. Who is here so 
vile that will not love his country? If any, speak, for him have I 
offended. 1 pause for a reply. 

— Shakespeare. 

14. Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears ; 
I come to bury Casar, not to praise him. 
The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones ; 
So let it be with Cssar. The noble Brutus 
Hath told you Csesar was ambitious; 
If it were so, it was a grievous fault, 
And grievously hath Caesar answer'd it. 
Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest, — 
For Brutus is an honourable man. 
So are they all, all honourable men, — 
Come I to speak in Caesar's funeral. 
He was my friend, faithful and just to me: 
But Brutus says he was ambitious ; 
And Brutus is an honourable man. 
He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whose ransom did the general coffers fill ; 
Did this in Caesar seem ambitious ? 
Wh«i that the poor have cried, Casar hath wept ; 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff. 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious; 
And Brutus is an honourable man. 
You all did see that on the Lupercal 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 
Which he did thrice refuse. Was this ambition ? 
Yet Brutus says, he was ambitious ; 
And, sure, he is an honourable man. 
I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 
But here I am to speak what I do know. 
You all did love him once, not without cause ; 
What cause withholds you, then, to mourn for him ? 

— Shakespeare. 
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A BRIEF HISTORICAL SKETCH OF ENGLISH 
INFLECTIONS. 

In its vocabulary, English is a cximposite language. Its basis is 
Old English, or Anglo-Saxon, the tongue of those fierce warrior 
tribes that invaded Britain after the withdrawal of the Roman 
legions, drove back the Keltic inhabitants of the land, and laid deep 
and broad the foundations of the English nation and the English 
speech. These tribes were of the Teutonic race, and spoke a language 
closely allied to the languages still spoken in Germany, Holland, 
and the Scandinavian countries. When they left their homes on 
the coasts of the Baltic Sea and the German Ocean, their speech 
was an unmixed tongue ; but ever since that time it has been enrich- 
ing itself by material drawn from foreign sources. Through con- 
quest, learning, commerce, discovery, and invention, it has received 
contributions from almost every language under the sun, but chiefly 
from the I<atin. Derivatives from this source have made their 
way into English mainly through two channels : first, indirectly, 
through the Norman French, itself a tongue of Latin origin ; second, 
directly, by means of learning and literature. The influx of words 
through the first channel occurred between the Norman Conquest 
(1066) and the fourteenth century. That through the second chan- 
nel has been continuous; but it was especially rapid during the 
period of the English Renaissance, when so many "inkhom terms," 
as they were dubbed, came into our language that those who pre- 
ferred the strength and simplicity of the ancient speech were filled 
with dismay. 

As a result of these foreign additions, the English that we speak 
is a far richer, more varied, and more flexible tongue than was that 
of Hengist and his followers, or of Alfred the Great, four hundred 
years later. And yet it is fundamentally the same language. Its 
vocabulary, estimated by the words in common use, is still over- 
whelmingly Anglo-Saxon. Even among writers who are fond of 
Latin and Greek derivatives, we rarely find less than eighty per 
cent, of native words ; and in the language of the street, the farm, 
and the home, the proportion is much greater. But it is not the 
vocabulary of a language that determines its relation to other 
languages, but its grammar ; for grammar is to a language what 
the skeleton is to an animal: it determines structure. Now, the 
grammar of our language is purely Teutonic and has come down 
to us from Anglo-Saxon times. It has been, however, greatly 
simplified. Old English, as we now call the language of that period, 
was, as German still is, a highly inflected tongue ; modem English 
is almost without inflection. This change has been brought about 
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through the gradual wearing away of the old inflectional forms, an 
easy process, especially during the centuries after the Norman 
Conquest, when English, living only on the lips of the common 
people, was without standards of good use, and was, moreover, 
gradually becoming the speech of a large body of foreigners, un- 
acquainted with the intricacies of its grammar. 

A very brief comparison of Old English inflections with those 
of Modem English will suffice to show how much our language 
has gained in grammatical simplicity, and will help to explain the 
puzzling forms that we find in Chaucer, and, to some etxent, even 
in Shakespeare and the English Bible. 

Old English had two declensions of nouns, differing in their ca-;e 
endings and in their methods of forming the plural. It had four 
cases: the nominative; the genitive, corresponding nearly to our 
possessive; the dative, the case of the indirect object (though this 
was not its only use) ; and the accusative, the case of the direct 
object. It had alsb grammatical gender ; that is, gender depending, 
not on the meaning of the noun, but on its inflection. 

The regular forms of the masculine, feminine, and neuter nouns 
of the two declensions are illustrated below: 



Masculine. 


Feminine 




Neuter. 


Stan, stone. 


gifu, gift. 




scip 


ship. 


Sing. 


Plu. Sing. 


Plu. 


Sing. 


Plu. 


Norn. Stan 


stanas gifu 


gifa 


scip 


scipu 


Gen. stanes 


stana gife 


gifena 


scipes 


scipa 


Dot. stane 


stanum gife 


gifnm 


scipe 


scipu m 


Ace. Stan 


stanas gife 


gifa 


scip 


scipu 



Some neuter nouns of this declension took no ending in the 
nominative and accusative plural. Among these were folk, sheep, 
deer, scare, year, yoke, horse, word, thing. Some of these nouns 
retain this peculiarity. 



Masculine, 
mona, moon. 
Sing. Plu. 



II. 

Feminine. 

tunge, tongue. 



Neuter. 
eage, eye. 
Sing. Plu. Sing. Plu. 

Norn. mona raonan tunge tungan eage eagan 

Gen. monan monena tungan tungena eagan eagena 
Dat. monan monum tungan tongum eagan 

Ace. monan monan tungan tungan eage 
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Of the nouns whose plural ended in n we have but one remaining 
in ordinary speech, the noun ox. Eyen (eyes), hosen (hose), and 
a few others are found in Chaucer, and kine and skoon are still 
used poetically. The nouns child and brother belonged originally 
to the other declension, and later took the plural ending en, retaining 
the r of their original plurals, cildru and brotftru. 

Our possessive ending and our regular plurals have come from 
the class of nouns illustrated by slan. The as of the plural first 
became es, which was pronounced as a separate syllable. This 
was the usual plural ending in Chaucer's time; he says shour-es 
showers), fowl-es (fowls), lok-kes (locks), bed-es, (beads), lip-pes 
(lips), and so on. Gradually the sound of s was combined with 
that of the noun wherever euphony would permit, and in most 
instances the e was then dropped. 

The genitive, or possessive, singular long retained the ending es. 
Chancer writes, "in his lordes werre" ; "at his beddes heed" ; 
"Christes gospel". Finally the e was omitted and an apostrophe was 
used to indicate its elision. All other case endings were dropped ; 
but in the seventeenth century, the use of the apostrophe was ex- 
tended to the plural possessive, though it does not, in the plural, 
denote the elision of any letter. 

Gradually nearly all the nouns in our language conformed to 
this declension. We still have a few irregular nouns from Old 
English, which form their plurals by a vowel change — foot, man, 
mouse, and some others ; and we have a few foreign nouns which 
retain their original plurals, as nebula, crisis, phenomenon, vertex. 
PronoDDB. 

Old English had personal pronouns, demonstrative pronouns, and 
interrogative pronouns. The demonstrative that and the inlerro- 
gatives who, which, and what came to have a relative use also, and 
thus gave us a fourth class of pronouns — the relatives. The only 
pronoun added to our language since the Old English period is the 
possessive its. 

1. The personal pronouns in Old English had the same cases 
that nouns had ; but they had, in the first and second persons, three 
numbers : a singular, a dual, and a plural ; the last was used only 
when more than two were meant. The dual died out before 1300. 

The italicized pronouns in the following declension are found in 
Modem English. 

srson. 

Plu. Sing. 





First Person. 


Norn. 


Sins- 

»V (I) 


Dual 
wit 


Gen. 




uncer 


Dot. 


me 


unc 


Ace. 


\ me 


( uncit 
/ unc 



second 


Person. 


Dual 


Plu. 


git 
incer 


ge (ye) 
cower (your) 


inc 


eow (you) 


( inci 


1 eowic 


} inc 


( eow 
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SingaUr. Plo. 

Mate. Fern. Neut. All Genders. 

Nom. he heo kU hi 

Gen. his lure his ftiU seven- \ hira, (heora) 

Dai, him hire 'hirnKteenth cent. ) him (heotn) 

Ace. hine J hi Atf hi 
)h«o 

Chaucer, in the Middle English period, uses hir both for her and 
for theW, and hem where we now use them; as, 

"There was the douve (dove) with Aif cyen meke," 
"So priketh hem nature in hir corages," 
But she had already taken the place of her, and they of hi. 

Hit and tt flourished side by side until after Chaucer's time ; 
indeed, hU did not wholly disappear until the sixteenth century. His 
was used as the possessive of it until into the seventeenth century ; 
we find it in Shakespeare and in the Bible. We also find the word 
it used as a possessive. But early in the seventeenth century, its 
became the established form. 

Look not upon the wine when it is red, when it giveth his 

color in the cup. Bible. 
That which groweth of it own accord. Bible. 
That same eye whose bend doth awe the world 
Did lose his luster, /m/. Caesar. 
The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long 
That it's had it head bit off by it young. Lear. 
You was formerly used only as a dative or an accusative; the 
nominative form was ye, the Old English ge. This distinction is 
observed in the Bible, but not by Elizabethan writers in general. 
Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen you. Bible. 
The substitution of ye for thou began in the thirteenth century, 
when it was employed as a mark of respect. In the sixteenth 
century you became the standard form in polite conversation. 

In Early and Middle English, ha was sometimes used for he; 
and we find in Shakespeare quoth 'a for quoth he, and 'a must needs 
for he must needs. 

As early as the end of the twelfth century mi and thi for min 
and thin came into use; and in process of time the shortened 
forms came to be employed before nouns, and the original 
forms when the noun was omitted. At the time when the Bible 
was translated (1611) and earlier, the original forms were preferred 
before nouns beginning with a vowel sound ; as, 
If thine enemy hunger, give him bread to eat. 
Ours, yours, and hers did not belong to Old English ; but had come 
into use 'by the time of Chaucer, Earlier, the house is ours would 
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have been the house is owe, and this form was still used side by side 
with the other in Chaucer's time. 

"I wil be youre in al that ever I may. — Canterbury Tales. 

2. The demonstiative pronouns this and that were declined in 
Old English for gender, number, and case. To the four cases found 
in the nouns and the personal pronouns, they added a fifth, the 
instrumental case. 

In Old English the sound now represented by th was represented 
by a single character ; but in the following declension, th is used, 
as the connection between the ancient and the modem foims is 
thus made more apparent. 

The demonstrative now represented by that was thus declined: 

Singular. Plural. 

Masc. Fern. 

Norn. se (the) seo 

Gen. thaes thaen 



Nnt. 


All Genders. 


thaet 


tha 


thaes 


thara J 
thaeta 




tham 


tham 




thacm 


thaet 


tha 



Inst. thy, the 

The only one of these forms now remaining as a demonstrative 
is thaet (that). Seo, in the form of she, has taken the place of heo as 
the feminine personal pronoun; and the plurals have taken the 
place of the old plurals of the personal pronouns of the third per- 
soa'. tha has become they; thara, their; and tkaem, them. They 
is often used even at the present time with the force of a demonstra- 
tive; as in the sentence, They who seek shall Unci, where it is the 
exact equivalent of those. In the sentence, / called them, but they 
did not come, its meaning is very diiferent. Of the other forms, 
the masculine se, or the, has become the definite article the, and 
the instrumental the has become the adverb the, as in the more, the 
merrier. The dative thaere has become the adverb there; and the 
accusative than has given us the adverb then and the conjunction 
than. 

The demonstrative this had as many forms as had that; but only 
one singular form, the neuter nominative, this, remains. The nomi- 
native plural, thas, has given us both these and those. 

3. The Old English interrogative pronouns were hwa. 'who'; 
hwaet, 'what'; hivilc, 'of ifhat sort' (the original of which); and 
hwaether, 'which of two". Hwile and hwaether were declined like 
adjectives. Hjva, and hwaet, its neuter, were thus declined : 
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Masculine and Feminin 


e. Neuter. 


Nom. 


hwa 


kwaet 


Gen. 


hwaes 


hwaes 


Dat. 


hwam 


hwam 


Ace. 


hwone, hwaene 


hwaet 


Instr. 




hwy 



The italicized forms still remain as pronouns. The instrumental 
case has given us the adverbs kow (0. B. hu) and why; and the 
accusative of hwa has given us the adverb -arhen. The adverbs 
where, ivhence, and whither are also from interrogative pronoun 

roots. 

Whether continued to be an interrogative pronoun untii the 
seventeenth century. We find in the Bible, "Whether of them 
twain did the will of his father?" and, "Whether is greater, the 
gift, or the altar that sanctifieth the gift?" Whether is now only 
a conjunction, but it still implies 3 question in the mind of the 
speaker. 

Who was not commonly used as a relative pronoun much before 
the end of the sixteenth century, although whose and whom were. 
This accounts for the fact that we find which used with reference 
to persons in Elizabethan literature. Even when who was used, 
the present distinction between this pronoun and which was not 
observed. 

The mistress which I serve. — The Tempest. 

Antonio, I am married to a wife 

Which is as dear to me as life itself. — Mer. of Ven. 

Our Father which art in heaven. — Bible. 

A lion who glared iipon me. — }ul. Caes. 

The winds 
Who take the ruffian billows by the tops. — 2 Hen. VI. 

Adjectives. 

No other part of speech in the English language has been so 
stripped of its inflections as has the adjective. The Old English 
adjective had two declensions: one, the Definite, was used when 
the adjective was preceded by the definite article or by a demonstra- 
tion or possessive pronoun ; the other, the Indefinite, was used in 
other cases. Each of these declensions had gender, case, and 
number forms, that the adjective might agree with its noun in each 
of these particulars. None of these forms remain; hence we need 
not dwell upon them. As a matter of interest, however, the In- 
definite Declension of god (good) is here given: 
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Singular. Phiral. 

Masc. Fetn. Neut. Mate. Fern. Neul. 

Notn. god god god gode goda god 

Gen. godes godre godes godra godra godra 

Dot. godtun godre godnm godnro godum godum 

Ace. godne gode gode gode goda god 

fnstr. gode god 

'A good man' would be in Old English god man; 'of a good man'. 
Sodes marines, and so on. 

In Chaucer's time all these inflections had disappeared except 
that the plural was marked by e. The definite declension was . 
marked in the same wa;^, 'The yonge sonne' ; smale fowles. 

Old English adjectives were regularly compared by adding ra 
to form the comparative, and either ost or est to form the super- 
lative. The connection between these endings and those used in 
Modem English is evident. Sometimes the vowel of the adjective 
was changed in the comparative and superlative ; as, strong (strong) , 
strengra, strengest. Old is the only adjective that retains this 
peculiarity, and even this adjective has also the regular fonns, 
older and oldest. 

Comparison by means of more and most is found as early as the 
twelfth century. From the fourteenth to the seventeenth century, 
double comparatives and superlatives were much used. They were 
especially favored during the latter part of this period, as is shown 
by their frequent occurrence in the pages of Shakespeare and hh 
contemporaries. 

The irregular comparison of adjectives in our language goes 
back to the earliest times, and is common to the various Teutonic 
languages. Illustrations are: 

god ; betera, betra ; betest, betst. 

yfel (evil) ; wyrsa, wyrs; wyrrest, wyrst. 

micel (much) ; mara; maest. 

lytel (little) ; laessa, laes; lacsest, laest. 

VrebB. 

In Old English, as in Modem English, there were two conjuga- 
tions of verbs, the Strong and the Weak ; but verbs of the Strong 
Conjugation were far more numerous than they are now. There 
were only two tenses, the present and the past. It is not until 
the thirteenth century that future time is regularly expressed by shall 
and will, and not until the fourteenth that have is regularly used tn 
express completed action. The following conjugations of the Strong 
verb bindan, to bind, and the Weak verb luAan, to love, will show 
the inflections of Old English verbs. 
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Sing, 


Indicative 


Subjunctive 


Indicative 


Subjunctive 


Prei. 


Ptes. 


Pres. 


Pres. 


I. ic 


biude 


binde 


lufie (ige) 


lufie (ige) 




bindeat 








2. thu 


bintst 


binde 


lufast 


lufie (ige) 


3. ht 


bndeth 


binde 


lufatli 


lufie (ige) 


Plu. 










1. me ) 










2- S' f 


bindath 


binden 


ltl£«tb 


lufien 


3. hi \ 










Sing. 


Indicative 


Subjunctive 


Indicative 


Subjunctive 


Past. 


Post. 


Past. 


Past. 


1. ic 


bond 


bunde 


lufode 


lufode 


2. Ih« 


bunde 


bunde 


lufodest 


lufode 


3. *« 


bond 


bunde 


lufode 


lufode 


Hu. 










1. we 
2- ff 


boodon 


bunden 


lufodon 


lufoden 


3. hi 











Imperative. 
Sing. Plu. Sing. Plu. 

bind bindath lufa tufiath 

Infinitives. 
- bindaD lufian 

Dot. to bindanne to lufianne 

Participles. 
Preseia Past, or Perfect Present Past, or Perfect 

bindende bunden lufigende lufod 

One class of weak verbs had the connecting vowel e where the 
verb luHan had o, making the ending of the past tense and past 
participle ed, like that of modern weak verbs. 

During the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries there were in 
England three strongly marked dialects — the Northern, the South- 
em, and the Midland. The last was the parent of modem English. 
Its verb forms differed from those of Old English in the present 
indicative by having en instead of atk in the plural. The Northern 
dialect had es in Uie third person singular instead of eth, and es 
also in the plural. The s (or es) of the third singular finally dis- 
placed the eth of the Midland dialect except in the solemn style and 
in poetry. The j of the plural, now no longer used, was occasionally 
employed up to the end of the Elizabethan period. Many instances 
of its use occur in Shakespeare, though modern editors frequently 
omit it. 
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My old bones achts. — Tke Tempest. 

Whose own hard dealings teaches them suspect 

The thoughts of others.— i/er. of Ven. 
The Old English past participle frequently had the prefix ge. 
This prefix, contracted to y, is found in Chaucer, and even in tho 
Elizabethan writers. 

By aventure yfalle in felawsbipe. — Chaucer. 

Yet nothmg did he dread, but ever was ydrad. — Spenser. 
The change in the form of the infinitive has already been briefly 
discussed. The uncertainty that long prevailed as to the use of to 
is shown by the following illustrations from Shakespeare: 

You ought not walk. 

How long within this wood intend you stay. 

And let no quarrel nor no brawl to come. 

Sir, I desire you do me right and justice. 

And to bestow your pity on me. 
Shakespeare frequently used the infinitive in meanings in which 
it is no longer employed. 

Nor do I now make moan to be abridged 

From such a noble rate. (On account of being abridged.) 

To fright you thus, methinks I am too savage. (In frighten- 
ing you thus.) 

O, who shall hinder me to wail and weep (From wailit^ 
and weeping.) 
The forms of verbs and verfwls in Chaucer's time are illustrate<l 
by the following: 

But for to tellen you of his array. 

At mete wel y-taught was she with-alle; 

She leet no morsel from htr lippes falle, 

Ne wetle hir fingres in hir sauce depe. 

And smale fowles maken melodye. 

That sUpen al the night with open ye, 

{Sopriketh hem nature in hir corages). 

Than longen folk to gon on pilgrimages. 

Redy to wenden on. my pilgrimage. 

That streight was comen fro the court of Rome. 

And shortly, outher he wolde Use his lyf, • 

Or winnen Emelye un-to his wyf. 

And evermore he hadde a sovereyn prys. 
The yonge sonne 

Hath in the Ram his hatfe cours y-rontie. 

For he was late y-come from his viage, 

And wente for to doon his pilgrimage. 

Singinge he was, or floylinge all the day. 
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He wolde tkresshe, and ther-to dyke and delve, 
A comparison of the Old English verb forms in the conjt^tions 
given with those of the corresponding verbs in Modem English will 
show in full the changes of form that have occurred, and also the 
resemblances between the Old English and the Modern English 
verb. 
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Books not rctai 



ilame after ths tbi 



time are iDbjeet to ■ fine of 

day. Books not In 
'ed if application is made befor* 
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